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THE CHILD OF THE STATE. 


CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Why show him the beauty of letters and art, 
And then pillory life in a drivelling mart ? 
Yet ’tis said education will save and uplift 

A nation whose God is the Mammon of thrift 


"WAY DOWN SOUTH. 


The best o’ all the country 
Is ’way down South! 
The sweetest rore 
The country knows, 
The bluest violet ’at grows; 
The spiciest wind ’at ever blows, 
Is ’way down South! 


The mockin’ birds — whippoorwills, 
Is ’way down South! 


The beat o’ all the country 
Is ’way down South! 

The bluest skies, 

The brightest eyes, 

The love that takes you by surprise, 

That binds yer heart with tenderest ties, we 
Is ’way down South! — Atlanta Constitution. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topice of the day. ] 

SUPERINTENDENT Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia: 
Popils learn to do by doing, seeing, and thinking. 


SuPpERINTENDENT C. A. Bropeur, Warren, Mass. : 
When people know more of our school work, they will 
criticise less, and the criticism given will be of value. 


J. H. Springfield, Ill. : 
It is really a question whether penmanship, outside of 
regular written exercises, should have a place on the 
school programme after the third or fourth year. 


Me.vit Dewey, Albany: Loyal teachers will seek out 
the most promising youths in their vicinity, and take a 
personal interest in finding for them opportunity, if possi- 
ble, for farther training, which will make their lives more 
valuable to the state. 


J. B. Kyorprier, Jowa: County superintendents and 
examining boards very rarely dare to withhold a teacher’s 
certificate for lack of ability to instruct and govern, or 
because of bad character and questionable habits, pro- 
vided the markings on the examination would entitle to 
one. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. Duparon, Madison, Wis.: 
The numerous educational problems which are pressing 
for solution must be worked out by the rank and file of 
the profession, and not by the office superintendent or 
vague theorist. For this work, wise, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive teachers are needed as never before. 


Superinrenpent L. H. Jones, Cleveland: Nature 
study, besides being the means Of self revelation, may be 
made the happy occasion of instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. But the fundamental thing to be 


remembered is that after the partial perception of the 
self obtained from the study of nature, the pupil passes 
into the study of history (real deed) and literature (the 
ideal) with new power. It is thus that real culture be- 
comes possible. 


H. L. Cuarp, George Putnam school, Boston: In 
nature stady we find the best material for language 
work and drawing. Free flow and continuity of thought 
never came 80 easily with other material. There never 
was so much disposition to use the pencil freely outside 
the school as well as inside. Power to observe accu- 
rately, reason independently, and express concisely by the 
voice, the pen, and the pencil has reached a high stage of 
development. Nature study seems to have clarified the 
children’s thoughts, developed their self-reliance, and 
shown them the real correlation of studies better than 
any, perhaps I might say all, things else which they have 
studied. 


LOGARITHMS. 


An expert engineer in a New England city rendered a 
bill to the corporation who had employed him to write a 
technical report. The amount of the fee was large, the 
corporation refused to pay it, and the claim was carried 
into court. 

Daring the trial the counsel for the corporation sought 
to belittle the expert’s work, raising questions as to his 
experience, and, in fact, to prove that his labor would 
have been amply rewarded with a few dollars a day. 

‘“‘ How did you reach this result?” asked the lawyer, 
referring to a certain calculation which had involved the 
use of logarithms. 

“T consulted Napier’s table and” — but he got no 
further. 

“ You consulted Napier’s table, did you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you mean to tell this court that you, an expert, 
had to resort toa published table? Did you prove the 
figures of that table?” 

““No;.but they have been proved. They are consid- 
ered to be accurate by every scientific man.” 

“Why do you not work out your own table of loga- 
rithms? Is it not because you are unable to do so?” 

“Tt is not. I am perfectly capable of preparing such 
a table, but it would have taken too long a time to do so, 
and so I consulted the standards.” 

“In order to prove your calculation as well as your 
capabilities in this matter,” continued the suspicious 
lawyer, “I will now ask you to prepare a table of log- 
arithms.” 

“ Here and now?” inquired the plaintiff 
will consume too much of the coort’s time.” 

This seemed to confirm the lawyer's doubts, and so he 
insisted the more upon having a complete table of loga- 
rithms prepared. 

The plaintiff smiled maliciously, took paper and pencil 
and began his work. In about five minutes the lawyer 
asked him if he had finished. The plaintiff shook his 
head, and continued at work. Ten minutes passed by, 
and again the question was put : — 

“ How nearly finished are you?” 

“Very far from finished,” remarked the plaintiff. 

“ Well, may I ask how long it will take you to prepare 
atable such as Napier’s? You seem to be very slow 
about it.” 

The expert hesitated a little, and then replied : “I es- 
timate that, working alone, I might be able to complete it 
in about fifteen years, working day and night. It took 
Napier and five assistants seven years to prepare his table, 
but I am less familiar with the calculation than he was, 
and, as you say, work slow. Still, in fifteen years I think 
I can complete it.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the lawyer was not a 
little taken aback by the answer, which enlightened him 
a trifle on the subject. He withdrew the questions, and 
eventually the expert won his case.— New York Herald. 


“T fear it 


CHILDREN’S LOVE;OF NATURE; OR, THE 
BASIS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. 


BY G@ STANLEY HALL, PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


[Address delivered at the forty-eighth annua) meeti ft 
Association at Hartford. Abstract 


The present condition of instruction in natural science 
has been relatively steady for the past twenty-five years. 

There is an ever-increasing tendency to rank science 
by dollars and by students. One cause of the decline is 
the shallow commercialism of the age. Another is the 
decline of country life ; children’s ignorance of the natu- 
ral world. The city-bred child is introduced to science 
in the laboratory, instead of in the natural way, through 
out-of-door life. 

The third cause for the relative decline lies in the 
difficulties connected with satisfactory teaching. This 
state of things must continue in city schools until each 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon is given up to ex- 
cursions into the woods and fields. 

It is the great law of childhood that it repeats in its 
sequence of stages the history of the growth of the race, 
from savagery up. Not alone savage life, but animal 
life as well is reproduced in the psychic life of children. 
Although the stages are telescoped into each other, the 
law remains that countless superstitions are necessary to 
the development of the child, and that we must give them 
free swing. To weed them out too soon is to dwarf the 
child mentally, morally, and religiously. Let these larval 
forms, then, remain. 

Fetichism is a characteristic of childhood. Baring 
Gould’s primitive man is a fetich worshiper ; 80, too, is 
the child. He wears his amulets, he makes collections of 
different objects, regarding which he has the most mys- 
terious conceptions. Paff-balls, phosphorus, wood, the 
mother of vinegar, mandrake, countless familiar phases 
of nataral life, incite in his mind wonder andawe. Forty- 
eight per cent. of children studied made collections of 
fetich-like objects. True, this is not alone a child-like 
qualification. Professor Tyler of Oxford says: ‘‘No 
man can be a good electrician unless he has a fetichistic 
feeling toward electricity.” 

Then the reverence of childhood for flowers. No less 
than twenty-one poems about the daisy are extant, each 
representing that that flower has human sentiments. In. 
deed this is the essence of poetry, this reproduction of the 
animistic spirit of nature. 

Recall Froebel’s sentiment for a certain flower,_—-how 
he studied it, and dreamed before it, until, as though in- 
fluenced by the soul which he had discovered in its chal- 
ice, he cried out, “It shall be the kinderga:ten, because 
the child is a plant! Let us have our children grow as 
in a garden, nourished like plants ! ” 

The doctrine of signatures shows us what primitive 
man thought of flowers. So, also, the Norse legends re- 
garding trees, and the animistic sentiment that trees feel 
when they are cut down. Recall Hawthorne’s hero and 
the beech tree; tree and serpent worship; the Druids 
and the oak ; the peculiar significance of the laurel ; the 
legends that Buddha is incarnate in no less than twenty- 
one trees. 

Children invariably entertain curious ideas concerning 
animals. They talk to pet lambs, to dogs, to hens, hold- 
ing even to the belief that these reply. With savages 
the same beliefs prevail. 

In India the egg is considered the origin of all things, 
its yolk the earth, its white the sky. The animistic senti- 
ment regarding birds, too, is very strong. There is 
something bird-like in the very soul of children. So also 
the heavens. Clouds and all heavenly phenomena were 
worshiped by primitive man, and the child worships the 
aurora; his soul expands towards the sky. There he 
locates God, spirits, his dead friends and playmates. 

It has been said that “‘ The root of natural religion lies 
in the awe we all feel in the forest.” The heart and ex- 
perience of the old Hebrew cult was what they saw on 
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Sinai. They were people of the mountain long before 
they were people of the book. The sea, too, is an awe- 
inspiring source to all children. 

It is a happy fact that there is beginning a revival of 
interest in nature. Thoreau, for example, is being read 
as never before, so, also, are Gibson and Humboldt, John 
Burroughs, Audubon, Agassiz, Miller, Darwin, Ruskin, 
and Bryant, who said, “ Man is essentially a naturalist, 
and I am nothing else.” It is the contact with real 
things which strengthens the nature of man. 

The telling of stories should prevail in every grade, 
from the kindergarten tothe college. What is finer than 
the divine charm of story-telling, which I would make 
the first requirement in the examination of teachers of 
young children. ‘I wish we had two or three crusaders, 
like the Rbapsodists of old, to tell these precious tales ! ” 

All are tales of nature,—the story of Arachne, of 
Tithonus, of Clytie, and Daphne, those personifications of 
flowers and trees and animals. 

There is a lost point, a missing link in the development 
of childhood. We must find it, or society and religion 
will suffer. 

This, then, is my chief thesis: There is no such effect- 
ive way of cultivating the religion of the heart and will 
in the child as by nature study. Thee is no such way of 
cultivating literature, neither of cultivating a real love of 
art as beginning where art begins, — with a real love of 
nature. Above all, there is no such way of cultivating 
science. 

Religion, literature, science, art,——these form the 
staple of our education. We are in danger of losing the 
true spirit if we fail to emphasize the oneness of child- 
hood with nature. Religious cultivation may be more, 
not less, but do not let us stultify nature-love. Those 
who wage war against the commercialism of science, against 
its cash value, have my sympathy. There is deep mean. 
ing in the moral of Drummond’s book, the carrying of 
love into the world by the unification of science and 
religion. 

Who has done more for science than did the Venerable 
Bede, the gentle monk who spent his life in the study of 
nature, turning aside to write “Gloria in Excelsis.” So 
Bacon, so St. Francis d’ Assisi, sympathizer with trees, with 
flowers, with birds and butterflies, on the friendliest 
terms with all creatures. 

Man is but a branch upon the great tres of nature; as 
a modern writer reverently says, ‘We must come to re- 
gard even Christ as the acme of organic life.” The fact 
is, up to now, we have been aliens from nature as well as 
from God. 

Seience always reasons from what nature says to what 
she means, ever trying to pierce the veil, to see into the 
beyond. This oneness of nature, the glory of childhood, 
should be cultivated from the beginning to the end of 
school life. Its doctrines should not supersede, but should 
go along with religious training. 

Religion, literature, art, science, all have a single root, 
in that oneness of nature which is the glory of childhood, 
and which we are in danger of dwarfing, or of losing 
entirely. 


HERBART— (VIL) 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH. D. 


CONCENTRATION. 

Herbart’s psychology is unique in that it rejects the 
theory of a group of soul-faculties ; there is, fundamen- 
tally, but one power. His pedagogy is unique, among 
other reasons, in that it rejects the theory that a group of 
school studies should be carried along independently of 
each other. Fundamentally, all knowledge possessed by 
the pupil is a unit. Facts without relations have no 
value. No subject should stand alone in instruction. It 
is bad for the subject, and bad for the pupil. Arith- 
metic, for example, has been almost wholly detached in 
instruction from other branches. As a result, we see 
great labor and little fruit. The aim of arithmetic is 
two-fold, to render ideas of things and their relations 
more exact, and to furnish knowledge and skill of practi- 
cal value. Arithmetic shows itself unpedagogic as soon 
as it begins to form a separate idea-mass of its own; for 
it can thus attain but slight influence on the personal life 
of the learner, and much of it is soon forgotten. In- 
struction in this, as in all other subjects should connect 


firmly with existing idea-masses. In no subject can th® 
teacher afford to dispense with the pupil’s experience. It 
would be like dispensing with the san, and lighting can- 
dles instead. 

If one could look into the mind of an uneducated man, 
he would discover the chief need to be, not more knowl- 
edge, but more order. Some men with but a limited 
amount of knowledge are truly educated, while many 
others with more knowledge have less education. Power 
lies not so much in the amount, as in the connection and 
order. But the inner order of the pupil’s thought de. 
pends much upon the outer order of the subjects taught. 
The fusing together of knowledge, and making it fully 
his own, cannot be safely left to the pupil’s unaided 
efforts. Instruction has no higher aim than to aid the 
pupil at this point. That teacher helps his pupils most 
who helps them to think ; that is, to ec »mpare and classify 
their ideas 

Concentration, in the Herbartian sense, is an effort to 
make the external order of the subjects conform to the 
desired internal order of the learner’s mind. The end 
sought is a concentration, or firm connection, of all_knowl- 
edge in the learner’s mind ; the means used is a like con- 
centration, or connection, of all subjects taught. The 
pupil learns best when the various elements of knowledge 
are well knit together ; the stronger the ties of associa- 
tion, the better. No subject should be isolated from the 
rest. Ifthe pupil is studying the geography of Greece, 
this is the time for its history, its art, its literature. 


Here, too, the reading and language work will find by 
far their best material. Such stady seems genuine, and 
well worth time and effort. It comes as a welcome 
change to the pupil and teacher, who are weary of that 
fragmentary and disjointed work, which costs so much 
pains, and produces so little fruit. It is held that a well- 
planned correlation of subjects powerfully reinforces in- 
struction. 

Herbart did not work out any system of concentration. 
He gave hints only for such a system. He spoke of 
geography as essentially an associating science, which 
should form a bond of connection for many branches. 
He laid special stress on the educational value of well- 
selected literature and history, as a basis for concentra- 
tion. 

The so-called Herbartian system of concentration is the 
product of Herbart’s followers, especially of Tuiskon 
Ziller, who was a professor in the University of Leipsic 
from 1853 until his death, in 1882. He seized this idea 
of concentration more sharply than Herbart himself. 
He was content with nothing short of a complete connec- 
tion of all subjects in the programme. Ziller chose a 
central subject for each of the eight years of the 
school course, and jvined the instruction in all the 
other branches to this. For the first year he used 
“ Grimm’s Tales” ; for the second, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” ; 
for the third, foarth, and fifth years, historical matter 
from the Old Testament ; for the sixth and seventh years, 
New Testament history ; and for the last year, the cate- 
chism. A parallel line of German history began in the 
third year, and ran through to the eighth. Ziller was 
the “strictest of the sect” of Herbartians, and most 
of the criticisms on Herbart’s pedagogy are directed 
against Ziller’s rigid system of concentration. There are 
many Herbartians who do not subscribe to his extreme 
doctrines. 


Tn education, the term concentration is not new, but it 
is variously applied. Mr. A. holds that thorough instruc. 
tion in the “‘ three R’s ” is the chief business of the school, 
and he would concentrate all efforts upon this. Mr. 8. 
believes the curriculum is overcrowded, and he seeks con- 
centration by dropping certain branches. Mr. C., who is 
the most plausible of all, and by far the most numerous, 
conceives of concentration in this way: The pupil is the 
centre; the various branches of study radiate from this 
centre; the pupil’s knowledge extends by ever-widening 
circles, like the rings of annual growth in a tree. Ina 
given branch, say, reading, this progress is indicated by a 
series of readers, 1, 2, ete., up to 6. In geography, by 
another series of books, and soon. This theory claims 
the merit of grading the subject-matter to the capacity of 
the pupil. 

All these theories, especially the last, are repugnant to 
the Herbartian idea. The true idea of concentration is a 
logical connection of the various branches, by virtue of 
similarity of contents, as the geography of a country with 
its history. The isolation of one subject from the rest 
robs it of its natural supports. The aim of instruction 
should not be mere aggregation, but organized knowl- 
edge. This only is power. ‘“ Unity of consciousness is 
the foundation of power,” and this may be greatly fur- 
thered by the arrangement of the subjects taught. Even 
adults experience that in hearing an address or reading a 
book the perfect grasp of knowledge may be greatly pro- 
moted by the proper connection of the subject. Unre- 
lated facts distract and confuse the mind. Children are 
still more dependent on the order of present action. Dis- 
connected facts are burdensome, no matter how simple. 
To the utterly indifferent child, 4 times 4 might as well 
be 18 as 16. No absurdity in the solution of an arith- 
metic problem strikes his imagination. Why should it? 
The whole subject has, to him, no connection with real 
life. 

If there is to be concentration in the learner’s mind, 
put it first into the teacher’s curriculum. Let the many 
branches become a veritable ¢ pluribus unum. 

Of course, concentration must not be mechanical, but 
logical. The basis of it is the psychological demand of 
apperception. Let thought threads connect the various 
studies with one central subject (or two, at most), and 
teach everything in its relations. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES. — (I) 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


THE CLASSIC TALES. 

At the foundation of all literatures we find the story. 
In the twilight period of the world’s history little chil- 
dren begged, as ours do now, for “just one more.” 
From the wildest and rudest nations of antiquity has 
come a nursery lore, much of which is valued to-day. 
More than one story, surviving through its very fitness, 
has delighted generations of childish listeners. Note 
their rapt attention as they hear, even for the hundredth 
time, “The Three Bears,” ‘ Cinderella,” or “ Pass in 
Boots”! We know these stories to be of very ancient 
origin. Scholars tell us that similar legends are found in 
Assyrian and Chaldean records, indicating a universal 
literature of childhood. 

It has been well said that childhood, like the race, has its 
period of barbarism. Look at the little one’s first draw- 
ings! Mark those strokes, — few, bold, but full of char- 
acter and vigor. Consider the human figure as pictured 
by the young child. What length of limb attached 
directly to colossal heads! And what vividness of ex- 
pression! We have seen a mite of a girl drawing faces 
simply startling for their fierceness and savage dignity. 
Are not the children’s first stories equally characteristic ? 
Just a few terse sentences, little light and shade, but 
wondrously effective. 

Kingsley, aged three, has an imagination often terrify- 
ing to his parents. ‘“ When I was God,” the infant or- 
ator proclaims, “ J was great. I drank up the sea at one 
swallow.” A friend was relating to him the “Creation ” 
story of Genesis. “Yes,” remarked Kingsley, non- 
chalantly, “I know all about it. J was there/ I 
did it/” 

To the child nothing is a marvel. He lives ensphered 
with imagination, and signs and wonders have no flavor 
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of mystery or anreality to him. What he wills to be, he 
is. What he wills to do, he accomplishes. He believes 
all things; his faith, his instinct, is something tre- 
mendous. He is never disheartened until we, with our 
worldly artificiality, make him so, 

How mean and poor does the boasted superiority of 
age seem beside their generous impulsiveness! “I will 
give you the whole world!” said a wee child once, in an 
abandon of loving gratitude, for some slight service ren- 
dered. What shall we give these giant souls in tiny 
bodies in return for their prodigal faith and unstinted love ? 

A young child’s literature must be very simple, very 
strong, utterly free from the conventional. That which 
has delighted generations of childish hearers may be con- 
sidered natural and healthy food. We refer to the best 
of the classic tales. Strong and simple are the old 
legends, — the few bold, vivid strokes outlining pictures 
that suggest an unspeakable life. Many of these stories 
embody ethical and spiritual lessons of the highest value. 
How shall we deal with them? 

There is something in allowing a story to make its own 
impression. A teacher once read Matthew Arnold's 
“ Forsaken Merman” to a school ranging from five to 
ten years of age. They listened with great intentness to 
the vivid, mournful beauty of the tale. 

A mortal marries a merman, and lives happily with 
him under the sea. But one Easter day, as she sits with 
her children, there comes the far-off sound of a church 
bell. She turns pale and cries : — 


‘* My kinsfolk pray in the church by the sea, 
While I lose my poor soul here, merman, for thee.’’ 


Her husband bids her return for the day, and then 
come back calmed and satisfied. She goes, but never 
returns. As time goes on, the children fret for her, so 
their father takes them to the surface, where they can see 
the little ‘ white-walled town.” They call in tiny voices, 
but she does not come. At last, they mount the hill and 
peep into the church where she sits. Her eyes are glued 
to the Holy Book ; she will not heed them. 

The story closes with the statement that every year they 
come up to the surface and gaze on the town. 

‘And then go back down, singing : — 

‘There lived a mortal, but faithleas was she, 
She left lonely forever the kings of the sea.’ ’’ 


A deep silence followed the close of the story. One or 
two were wiping away tears. A boy of five, with solemn, 
almost stern, expression, remarked with much indigna- 
tion, “ Naughty, naughty lady to leave her little babies.” 

‘‘ But she would lose her soul,”’ ventured the teacher. 

“Don’t care,” was the sturdy remark of an older 
pupil ; ‘as long as she went, and had those children, she 
had no business to leave them ! ” 

Blessed insight of childhood, going simply and straightly 
to the truth, while we more prudent minds wander about, 
lost in the mazes of subtlety and special pleading. 

What lesson did “ Midas” give these same little peo- 
ple? They remembered that the golden touch only 
brought misery. But better still did they love to relate 
that when the king’s heart was turned from his gold, he 
used that hoarded treasure to found schools and buiid 
hospitals for his people. 

‘“‘ Theseus,” as told by Charles Kingsley, proved a very 
storehouse of spiritual truths. One child said, “‘ He 
tried to lift the stone, and tried and tried until he did 
it,” — adding, with rather magnificent disregard of pres- 
ent difficulties, “‘ You can do anything by keeping at it.” 
Later, it was noticed that Theseus punished the giants in 
the same way that they had tortured their victims. The 
children thought it was “good enough for them.” Bat 
is it right to pay back?” Here was a difficulty. 

“ How would Christ have done?” 

“He would have tried to make them better.” 

“Bat you think Theseus a great hero!” There was 
puzzled silence for a moment; then a child, with bright- 
ening face, said, “ Jesus hadn’t come then to show 4 
better way ; but p’raps Theseus did the best he could.” 

We must choose our words carefully, lest we confuse 
in the wee folk their ideals of right and wrong. 

The story of “The Children’s Crusade” was given, 
and followed by an injunction to prove valiant little 
soldiers, fighting sim and wrong. One small boy went 
away only to whip every other child in the neighborhood, 
before.it was discovered what he was about, 


Many of the old stories typify struggle and bloodshed. 
The children see this, and remind you that they are not 
allowed to fight. Here isa good chance to show them 
that a growing world has found a nobler way than war 
to settle difficulties. 

In spite of their savagery, the classic tales are replete 
with sweetness and purity. Strong conservers of an ar- 
dent life, they yet embody and teach distinct spiritual 
truth. 

Theseus, though a king’s son, offering to be among the 
nomber of the victims given to the minotaur, will stand 
an ideal of willing sacrifice to the little hearts. Ulysses 
and his wanderings will strikingly illustrate the soul that 
cherishes its purpose, despite many wanderings. 

By all means, let the children bave the grand old tales. 
As one wise, sweet-hearted man has said: ‘“ Myths and 
fairy tales are the sure signs of the upturning of the 
hearts of the little ones to God. The proper function of 
fancy in intellectual life is spirituality. Spiritual traths 
are hidden in the precious honey of stories.” In this 
line, we have much to help us. 

Hawthorne, in his “ Wonder Book ” and “ Tanglewood 
Tales,” has given us vivid pictures of Proserpine and 
Pluto, Circe, Midas, and Antzus. We are absorbed with 
“The Dragon’s Teeth” or “The Golden Fleece,” and 
‘** Pandora’s Box ”’ will never lose its charm. 

Kingsley, in his ‘Greek Heroes,” vividly pictures 
Theseus, Perseus, and the Argonauts. 

Balfinch, in his “Age of Fable,” gives fascinating 
glimpses of Pan, Narciseus, Hyacynthus, and Atalanta, 
while the “Iliad,” neid,” and “ Odyssey ” contain 
that ever marvelous “Siege of Troy ” and the exploits of 
her heroes. 

The child who does not know tbe old folk and fairy 
tales is indeed defrauded. 

“The Three Bears,” “ Red Riding Hood,” “Cinder- 
ella,” “ Puss in Boots,” “'The Sleeping Beauty,” “The 
White Cat,” all these dear old friends of our childhood, 
will live on to delight fatare generations. ‘The Rid 
Hin,” the modern tale of “ De Tar Baby,” Frank Stock- 
ton’s “ Bee Man of Orn,” are full of living charm. 

From the past these shadowy hands. beckon, but it is 
because they have in themselves the food that shall nour- 
ish many a generation yet to come. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 
BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This article has naught to do with markets or quota- 
tions. Neither does it treat of farm-yards and poultry. 
It relates solely to a familiar weed that hereabouts bears 
the above appellation. 

It is the Linaria vulgaris of science ; the “wild snap 
dragon ” of some writers, the “ ramsted’’ of others. It is 
known to every one for its extremely pretty flowers, in 
which we see the tints of yellow and orange so prettily 
contrasted. Every boy has, at some time or other, made 
it open its mouth, thereby showing the four stamens and 
the style, for the Linaria is a two-lipped flower, having a 
“ personate”’ corolla ; that is, one like a mask, or so the 
old botanists fancied. 

The flowers are produced in long, dense racemes, or a 
stem, which below is covered with linear, entire, glaucous 


leaves. 
The corolla, when normal, has a long, slender, hollow 


spur, or nectary, but in the condition known as “‘peloria” 
may have from two to five such spurs, a reversion, it is 
considered, to an ancestral form, which was regular. In- 
deed, in “ peloria,” the two-lipped condition vanishes, and 
the corolla is five lobed. 

We once had an odd experience wit this abnormal con- 
dition, which, if we were given to speculation, might lead 
us far afield. We had long searched in vain for an ex- 
ample of peloria, when one day, in passing along a field 
where Linaria grew in abundance, it occurred to us to 
look for it again. Lo and behold! there it was at our 
feet, in quite a patch, too ; but diligent search revealed it 
nowhere else in the pasture. It had appeared to answer 
our thought. 

‘“‘ Toad-flax ” is another name for the plant, aud Linaria 
implies its flax-like look. Still, it is by no means a flax, 
but a quite typical member of the great figwort family, 
and it is adventive, like most of our weeds from Europe. 

Our reason for mentioning it now is that it blooms so 
late ; we see its pretty yellow flowers everywhere, even 
into November, and have a tender feeling for any plant, 
hat, as the’year is dying, thus graces the departing days. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


CAPACITY OF RAILWAY ENGINES. — Railroads have been 
making their estimates upon the old time standards until recently 
@ reéxamination has been made, which gives the following valuable 
facts. Large ten-wheeled locomotives carried loaded cars as 
follows : — 

36 cars of flour or beef at 

23 cars of cattle at 

34 cars of sheep or horses at 

31 cars of grain at 


24,341 Ibe., or 876,278. 
22,214 Ibs., or 510,920. 
22,094 Ibs., or 751,200. 
33,069 Ibs., or 1,025,136. 
36 care of cotton or malt at . 27,565 Ibs., or 992 342 - 
37 cars of flour at 23,433 or 867,038. 
29 care of lumber or mixed freight at 22,567 lbs., or 659,450. 


These were supposed ‘by the despetchers in the yards to be of 
about equal drain upon the engine. They supposed the cattle 
train « f twenty-three cars was as large a load as the thirty-one cars 
of grain, whereas it was but about two-thirds as much. The de- 
cision is that these engines are capable of carrying about 2,000 000 
pounds, or forty cars of 50,000 pounds, and that no engine, or- 
dinarily is half loaded on the heaviest trains. 


WATERMELONS. — In Georgia, where they raise immense num- 
bers of watermelons for the market, they are planted in hills four- _ 
teen feet apart. Not more than six melons are allowed to set on a 
vine. Some of these blight, so that a yield of 1,000 per acre is 
considered good. These weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds 
each, and just about fill a car, so that the rule is a car-load to the 
acre. The large, seventy-pound melons are raised by allowing but 
one to set on each vine. 


IRON IN Russia. — In twelve years the output of pig iron ie 
Rugsia has more than doubled. It was 460,000 tons twelve years ago, 
it is now 1,060,000 tons. Wrought iron and steel have gone from 
575,000 to 1,000,000 tne. This increase has been greatest since 
1889. The imports have fallen off in a similar ratio. 


GLASS-MAKING. — The last twelve years have marked a new 
era in glass-making. Everything seems possible to the modern 
glase-makers. They make large conducting pipes, tiles, drains, 
tabs, curtains, house chimneys, and even houses are ta be made 
literally with glass. ——It is now blown mechanically. The human 
breath has yielded to compressed air. This makes the question of 
the size of objecte of no account.—— Moulding is also revolution- 
ized, so that no great haste is required. —— The glass house to be 
built is to have glass walls, floor, roof (resting on a net-work of 
iron), staircases, etc. It is to be made to imitate, as needed, brick, 
marble, ceiling, etc. 


Work upon the Chicago drainage canal is in active progrees. 
The construction is in two sections, —the longer of twenty-nine 
miles, the shorter of seven miles. Owing to a descent of seventy 
feet, the construction of the shorter eection is of a different nature 
from the longer. The width of the channel at the bottom is from 
160 to 200 feet; the width at the water surface is from 162 to 300 
feet, and the depth varies from 22 to 26 feet. 


There were more asteroids in 1893 than ever before. 
Large sun-spots have been seen by the naked eye, at San Diego. 


Robert Stein, America, is about to explore Ellesmere Land, north- 
west of Baffin’s bay. It is to cost $10,000. He will store fuod for 
two years at their first landing. He will search for Bjorling and 
Kallsten. 


The British navy, this year, will have $90,000,000 expended upon 
it, and this — $15,000,000 more than last year — is to be kept up 
or increased for five years. 


The British naval force is to be increased by 6,700 more men. 
There are in process of making ten new first-class warships, 
eleven cruisers, four sloops of war, and corpedo-boat destroyers. 


The great Chinese earthquake, that did so mach damage, devas- 
tated an area of 9,000 square miles. 


Sir Jalian Pauncefote is the British ambassador at Washington, 
who has had much to do with the peaceful conferences regarding 
the Behring sea troubles. 


The German-Roumanian commercial treaty is one of tha lutea 
and best illustrations of the advantages of reciprocity. 


Abbas II., ruler of Egypt,—the khedive,—has antagonized Eng- 
lish interests in every way, until England was forced to assert 
herself. The khedive made a highly obnoxious speech, last winter, 
regarding the efficiency of the army in Ezypt, and he was required 
by England to retract and apologize, which he eventually did. 

The “ eastern question’’ refera to development in Asia, particu- 
larly in India. I: has special reference to the relations of England 
and Raszsia. 


Mr. N.S. Amstatz, of Cleveland, has invented a process for the 
telegraphic transmission of photographs, the first success in pressing 
the dry-plate and lens into the service of electricity. 


Professor Fernando Sanford, of Stanford university, takes pho- 
tographs by ele:tricity, instead of light. 


The much-disputed question of the loftiest mountain on the North 
American continent has at last been settled. John Partridge, sec- 
retary of the Geographical Society of the Pacific, has received a 
letter from the chief of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sar- 
vey, Washington, D. C., stating that Mt. Orizaba, in Mexico, is the 
highest. Mt. St. Elise has for many years past been considered the 
highest, but Orizaba has beea proved to be higher by 299 feet. 
The exact figures, as forwarded to Secretary Partridge,’are: Mt. 
Orizaba, 18,314 feet; Mt. St. Elias, 18,015 feet. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tue best order in school is that in which no one stops 


to think whether or not there is good order. Like good 
dress, good order attracts the least attention, the least 


comment. 


PROGRAMME OF HOLMES’ MEMORIAL EX- 
ERCISES. 
(By class of 95, Hasbrouck Institute.) 


A b ief sketch of the life and works of Dr. Holmes. 
Our Dead Singer. 

Quotations from Vestigia Quinque Retrersum. 
A Dedicatory Poem. 


Music: Adagio, Sixth Sonata. Violin and Organ. 
Letters written to and réceived from Dr. Holmes by the Janior 
Claes of H. I. 


Quotations from 


The Chambered Nautilus. 

The Boys. 

The Autocrat at Breakfast Table. 

Tribute to Dr Holmes from Newport News, Newport R. I. 
‘The Coming Era. 

Quotations from In Memory of Charles W. Upham, Jr. 
The Autocrat at Breakfast Table. 


TO BE WELL KNOWN. 


Children should practice upon such questions as the 
following, until they know the facts as they do tiat one 
and one are two: — 

How many feet in a fathom? ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 

How many acresinasquare mile? . . 640 

How many pounds in a barrel of flour? . . 196 

Size of a cord of wood ? 8 ft. by 4 ft. by 8 ft. 


Square inches in a square foot ? 2 144 
Cubic inches in a cubic foot ? 1,728 
Cubic feet in a yard ? ‘ ‘ 27 
Quires in a ream? ‘ ‘ 20 
Sheets in a quire of paper ? , ‘ ; 24 
Inches ina “hand”? . ‘ 4 
Quarts in a bushel? . ‘ ka 32 
Square rods in an acre? ° . - 160 
Pounds in a cubic foot of water? ‘ , 624 
Cubic inches in a gallon? ° ‘ ‘ . 231 
Quarts ina peck? . ‘ 8 
Gallons ina barrel? « 
Miles in a township ? 36 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS — I. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Brid gewater [Mass.] Normal School. 


NOVEMBER. 


In the fall months the deciduous trees seem to furnish 
natural material for study. The first approach to the 
subject should stimulate out-of-door observation. Select 
a small but definite portion of the neighborhood, or a few 
adjoining streets, make a simple outline map of the sec- 
tion. This map may remain on the blackboard till the 
observations are all recorded, and many of the pupils will 
voluntarily make copies for their own use. Different 
pupils may be assigned the streets and report at the 
morning talks when the subject is discussed. Indicate the 
facts as reported on the map, using some scheme of rep- 
resenting the different kinds of trees. Also keep a care- 
fal list of the trees, with the number of each kind as found. 
If desired, the subject may be made into a problem and 
the percentage of each kind of tree determined. Collec- 
tions of the leaf and twig (to show plan of branching) 
of each can be made, provided no injary to property is 
done. The leaves can be pressed and mounted in a sim- 
ple portfolio of brown paper, with the names attached ; 
or the specimens of each tree may be mounted on a sepa- 
rate card, or board, to which the flowers and fruit, wood 
and bark may be added during the year. 

After the observations are made and recorded, inter- 
esting discussions may be had on such questions as the 
following: Which trees are prominently selected for 
shade purposes? For what reasons may these trees be 
selected? In what order do they lose their leaves? 
Which of them are ornamental after losing their leaves ? 
What gives the beauty to the tree? Do you know any- 
thing about the planting of shade trees? How can you 
recognize each kind of tree? Are any of the trees ex- 
ceptional, and in what respect ? 

The children may be encouraged to sketch the whole 


tree after the leaves have fallen, for the general shape, the 
relative length of the trank, the number and angle of the 
main branches, the plan of the smaller branches, and the 
presence or absence of spray. They will need direction 
in blocking out the sketch and in selecting the essentials 
to be represented. The ordinary drawing paper is easier 
to use for sketching purposes than the smoother writing 
paper, and a neat border adds artistic value. The regu- 
lar drawing teacher should be able to give suggestions as 
to the manner of making the tree appear life-like. 

After the discussion a paper on the shade trees may 
be written from some simple outline of points suggested 
by the class or teacher. In this paper encourage orig- 
inality of thought and freedom of expression, so long as 
it is correct. This may be done by making the outline 


Sketched by a boy twelve years of age. 


simple, by using the form of a descriptive letter, or by 
preparing the article for a local newspaper in imagination. 
This paper will suggest needed spelling drill and improve. 
ments in expression. A number of them may be read aloud, 
not for criticism, but for the pleasure given. Some liter- 
ary selection on the trees in autumn may be chosen from 
a namber which the teacher reads, or the pupils may se- 
lect for themselves. Place it on the board for the week, 
to be read and reread with the best expression; try to 
find the author’s thought and what he wished to teach us 
by it. Do not analyze too minutely, or attempt to para- 
phrase the poetry, but use it so the children will enjoy 
the reading and be glad to memorize it. 

In a similar manner the fields, or a small piece of wood- 
land, may be studied in the country. Which trees do 
you find growing alone? Which are not used as shade 
trees? Do you find a larger or smaller number of varie- 
ties? How do you account for so many kinds? Do the 
trees growing together reach as great height as those 
growing alone? Why the difference? The teacher may 
select interesting reading matter on trees from such a 
book as “ A Year Among the Trees,” by Flagg. In the 
older grades one child may read aloud to the others 
and then they reproduce the important points. 

Other questions for thought may be given for inquiry : 
Do the trees in the tropics lose their leaves? Why do 
trees drop their leaves? Where will the new leaves 
come out? When were they prepared? What are the 
trees doing in winter? Does the sap freeze in winter? 
What do we mean by “deciduous” trees? (see diction- 
ary). 

The purpose of such lessons as the above is to lead the 
child to an intelligent observation of his environment, 
even if he lives in a crowded city. The observations 
furnish some real knowledge to be used along the various 
lines of school exercises. Russell’s “Our Native Trees,” 
Apgar’s “‘ Trees of Northern United States,” or New- 
hall’s “Trees ” will aid the teacher in her own observa- 
tions preparatory to giving lessons. Any book should be 
used to stimulate or guide the observation of nature her- 
self. 


NOVEMBER JOTTINGS. 
BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


October turned my maple leaves to gold ; 
The most are gone now; here and there one lingers: 
Soon these will slip from out the twigs’ weak hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser's fingers. 
— Aldrich. 

The forests look very different now from what they did 
a month ago. Then we noticed the brilliant reds of the 
maples, the yellows of the birches and beeches. Now we 
see bare trees stretching their gray arms to the sky. The 
sky itself is gray. The ground under the trees is carpeted 
with rustling leaves, which will keep the roots of the tiny 
ferns and plants warm through the long, cold season that 
is coming. The evergreens raise their tall, dark heads, 
as if proud of keeping their foliage when all the other 
trees are bare. 

Now that the leaves have fallen, we can learn much of 
the general shape of the trees and of their bark. How 
quickly one can spy the bare trunks of the poplar trees, 
even at a long distance, the greenish gray stems are so 
conspicuous. 

The true November flower is, without question, the 
witch hazel. How bright and cheery its starry, yellow 
blossoms are ! 


THE BANANA. 
A TEACHER'S MORNING TALK. 
BY D. R. AUGSBURG. 


[The drawing (Fig. 1) may be made beforehand on the black- 
board, and concealed by a curtain until needed. A far better way, 
however, is to draw it on the blackboard befere the class as you 
talk. To see one draw kas an irresistible attraction that rivets the 
attention at once, and renders the lesson doubly valuable. ] 

You have seen those large bunches of yellow or red fruit 
hanging in front of fruit stands, have you not? They 
look so tempting we would know they were good to eat 
even if we did not know what they were. 

The banana is food for many people. It is the staple 
for natives of the Pacific islands, as wheat is with us. 
The natives of the East and West Indies, of tropical 
Africa, and of South America all love the banana and 
use it extensively for food, and even here in the colder 
latitudes we eat more of it each year. 

Bananas do not grow on trees, as is commonly thought, 


but are large plants, fifteen or twenty feet in height. 
Imagine a large calla lily higher than the ceiling of this 


room, and you will have an idea of a banana plant. The 
banana plant dies each year after bearing fruit, as a corn- 
stalk dies after the corn has ripened. 

The leaves of the plant are very large, larger than the 


leaves of any plant or tree we have in our climate They 
are often ten feet long and two feet wide. [On the 
blackboard or floor have one of the pupils measure ten 
feet long and two feet wide, and draw the leaf (Fig. 2.) ] 

There are many varieties of banana fruit, as there are 
many varieties of apples; some are red and some yellow, 
and they differ in flavor, as apples do. 

The plant bears one, two, three, and even four clusters 
of fruit, just as a cornstalk bears one, two, three, or even 
four ears of corn. The clusters are very large; some of 
them weigh eighty pounds. Who in the room weighs 
eighty pounds? Do you, George? A large bunch of 
bananas weighs as much as George Smith. It is the 
largest bunch of fruit that grows. 

The bananas do not grow down on the stem, as they 
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are hung in the fruit stores, but up, as shown in the draw- 
ing. Examine the stem of a bunch, and you will see the 
large end, which is the end that joins the tree, is in the 
direction the bananas point. 

The natives of the Pacific isles make a flour from the 
unripe frait dried in the sun, from which they ‘make 


bread. ‘The bananas are cut lengthwise and dried in the 
gun to make them keep, the same as we dry apples. 

The bananas we get are picked green and shipped in 
steamships especially made for shipping fruit. They 
usually do not ripen until some time after the vessel 
arrives in port. 

{Let the pupils copy the drawing on the blackboard, 
and write a story about the banana. | 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 
BY E. D. WATKINS. B.8. 


Color in nature complements a certain quality in the 
eye, and compels attention as certainly as the magnetic 
pole controls the sensitive needle. This may account for 
a portion of the magic interest of the science of chemis- 
try. The child watches with pleasure the blue lambent 
flame of the coal fire in the fireplace. All persons are 
charmed by the green and red lights in tableaux. The 
colors in fireworks are the chief element of pleasure. 
Many substances which are readily volatile impart to the 
non-laminous flame a characteristic color, by which the 
base of the compound may be determined by the unaided 
eye. Potassium yields a violet flame, barium a green, 
sodium a deep yellow, lithium a carmine, strontium a 
crimson, and calcium a brick-red. Although this method 
of obtaining a hint of the hidden base is much used in the 
chemical laboratory, it is very unsatisfactory, and never 
accepted without confirmatory tests. 

The invention of the spectroscope has placed these col- 
ored flames on a higher plane. They are no longer 
merely sensuous, but now address themselves to the judg- 
ment, giving desirable information as well as pleasure. 
This valuable instrument should be in the laboratory of 
every school which teaches chemistry. Its use should be- 
come as familiar to students as that of the acids and 
alkalies. If the school is limited in means, the purchase 
of a large spectroscope is unnecessary, for the direct- 
vision instrument will be found entirely satisfactory for 
all necessary experiments, the cost of which will not be 
great. 

For convenience, the teacher of chemistry should make 
a case consisting of a block two inches wide, one inch 
thick, and ten inches long, farnished with a row of pins 
for holding the short pieces of glass tubing to which 
platinam loops have been welded, and a row of eight 
vials set in holes in the block, and each filled with one of 
the salts of the metals lithium, sodium, potassium, ruabid- 
ium, cesium, calcium, strontium, and barium. By prac- 
ticing with these as standards, with a spectroscopic chart 
before him, the operator will soon be able to detect the 
presence of any one of these with certainty. Two or 
more of these salts may then be mixed and again iden 
tified. A few hours of practice in determining the bases 
of unknown substances will make any student of chemis- 
try an expert in the detection of these metals, some of 
which are very difficult to distinguish by chemical re- 
agents. 

The spectroscope is an expert detector, for it gives evi- 
dence of the presence of sodium when there is but the 
fourteen-millionth part of a milligram in the flame. 
The cause of impurities in wells has been proved by pat- 
ting a small quantity of a salt of lithium at the suspected 
source of impurity, and afterwards showing its presence 
in the water of the well, thus demonstrating an existing 
channel for the impurities. No other chemical teat rivals 
the spectroscope in either delicacy or certainty. 

If a spectroscopic cell, a prismatic cup, is placed be- 
tween the flame and the slit of the instrament and suc- 
cessively filled with different liquids, it will be observed 
that each liquid has the property of absorbing or quench- 
ing certain portions of the spectrum, leaving dark bands. 
Didymium absorbs the orange and purple, cerium and 


didymium the orange, aniline all but the red. Potassiam 
cyanide produces a broad band, ammonic sulphide a 
single broad band, disappearing quickly. I once placed a 
few drops of a frog’s blood in some water in one of these 
cells. At once the two dark bands appeared in the spec- 
tram so distinctly as to leave in my memory an indelible 
picture of the spectram of blood. 

Vapors of different substances absorb the same rays 
which they are capable of producing. This principle 
may be beautifully demonstrated by the following experi- 
ment: Take a glass tube eighteen inches long and one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter. Seal one end in the 
flame. Clean a small piece of metallic sodium and drop 
into the tabe. Now draw out the tube at about six inches 
from the closed end, until only asmall opening is left. Ex- 
haust the air from the tube and seal it at the narrow part 
while attached to the air-pump. You thus have the 
metallic sodiam hermetically sealed in a vacuum. Be 
careful to re-anneal the ends of the tube in the luminous 
flame. Vaporize the metallic sodium in the tube, and 
place it before the spectrum in which the yellow sodium 
line has been made visible. At once a narrow black 
band will replace the bright sodium line. 

Between the electric light and the spectroscope place 
the Bunsen burner and introduce successively the metals 
strontium, lithium, potassium, and sodium, and the same 
principle will be demonstrated by the dark lines where 
you would expect the bright lines. 

These experiments lead us by easy steps to a clear 
comprehension of the principles of celestial chemistry. 
The solar spectrum furnishes the dark lines correspend- 
ing to the bright lines, which determine with certainty 
the existence in the sun of sodium, calcium, copper, zinc, 
magnesium, hydrogen, and many other substances. The 
absorption is done by the gases of the sun’s photosphere. 

These lessons on the spectroscope are fascinating to 
students, and should have a place in the course in chem- 
istry. High school students, generally, and many college 
students complete their course without a definite knowl- 
edge of this greatest of modern instruments. Do not 
wait for a rainbow to illustrate the solar spectrum on a 
grand seale, but procure a spectroscope, and teach the 
students to appreciate its varied and practical utility. 


FROM WHENCE COME OUR GREAT MEN? 
BY G. B. SMITH, DAYTON, 0. 


[The teacher will find this a pleasing and instructive means of ex- 
ercise. The pupils will be greatly benefited by a contest for the larg- 
est list of names of noted men of our country who were born at the 
ollowing named places. If any of the places named cannot be ac- 
counted for, the writer will be pleased to answer by mail.] 


** Father, were all the great men of our land, 
Whose names we hear spoken each day, 
All born in great cities, so monstrous and grand, 
Like New York or Boston, I pray ? 


‘* T fancy such noted celebrities all 
Must come from some place of that kind, 
For surely such greatness in villages small 
No one would expect to find.” 


‘* Ah, bat, my dear son, you wrongly surmise. 
I'll tell you; now list, if you please : 
Not always from cities of ponderous siz, 
Bat often from places like these : — 


‘© From Haverhill, Braintree, and wee Kenneth Square, 
Point Pleasant, and Salisbury, too ; 
From Qaincy, West Hartford, and old Delaware, 
West Brownville, known but to the few; 


** From Stockbridge, Westborough, and plain Kinderhook, 
Little Britain and simple North Bend ; 
From Shadwell and Studley, in some rural nook, 
And Portland, a truly godsend ; 


“ From Newtou, Pawtohommet, and Bonny Bel Air, 
Andover aod Amherst of old ; 
From Cambridge and Salem, historical psir, 
New Haven and Fairfield, we are told; 


** From Cummington, Litchfield, and sunny Greenway, 
Old Worcester and Springfield, its mate ; 
From Raleigh and Richmond, quite famed in their day ; 
From Knoxville and hilly High Gate ; 


‘* From Providence, Burlington, Caldwell, and Niles; 
From Torrington, up in the hills; 
From Stratford and Petersburg, south a few miles, 
And Albany near the Catskills ; 


** And atill many others who first saw the light 
In cabin, so poor and distressed ; 
In forest, or prairie, in obscurity quite, 
America’s noblest and best.”’ 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


We must treat anarchism as a disease. Socialism ap- 
pears to be a more serious movement. Allied as it is to 
anarchism, on the one hand, it follows almost as directly 
from sociology, on the other hand, and sociology is a 
very serious subject for university study. In this country 
we have populism, and many misunderstood legislative 
projects, and even some quite intelligent study of social 
problems by men and women who have learned what 
socialism means in the course of their life abroad. But 
we can hardly appreciate the tremendous force which is 
arraying itself as the leading party in opposition to the 
clericals, in the Belgium national legislature, as a result 
of the recent election there, which is holding congresses, 
and being represeed, and all the time gaining strength 
and respectability in Germany, which in Scandinavia has 
complicated matters in the struggle which has just been 
fought over the separation of Norway and Sweden, so 
that the government is given another trial at getting 
along with the two allied peoples. In England, socialism 
means all sorts of things. It has not reached the visible 
dignity of the party on the continent, yet it is very pow- 
erful, as a minor motive, in the minds of a great many 
people whom it is still possible to excite over the ques- 
tions of parish couneils and Irish landlords and the liquor 
veto, local option, as we call it. Mr. Chamberlain has 
made a valiant attempt to raise the social party into a 
political factor, and with some success; but the English 
middle class are proverbially slow in accepting new and 
radical ideas, especially when they are well fed and are 
provided with sufficient amusements which require less 
mental exertion or individual thought. Not that the 
slowness of the English public may not be due, in good 
measure, to the fact that they really get along so much 
faster, towards an improved governmental and social 
system, than other people. 

One who reads the story of the Protestant revolution, 
which we personify in the reformation leaders, and in 
Luther most of all, and sees how a great movement 
slowly ripens, germinating of itself in the minds of men 
in a thousand localities, ripening slowly as these germs 
now and then come in contact to inspire fresh and spread- 
ing growth, until it becomes evident as a powerful force, 
disturbing the calm equilibrium of the existing order of 
things, ever increasing in strength, until it bursts out of 
all bonds, and becomes a new factor which must be reck 
oned with in estimating the progress of the race and of 
civilization,— in studying all this one must realize that 
these end-of-the-century years are most unfortunate years 
to live in, if one longs for honor, and preferment, and 
success, and wealth by any quiet, peaceful, routine ways. 
Prophecy is dangerous, and it is no more the duty of the 
historical student than it is of the economist to tell what 
is going to be the outcome of the wonderfully complicated, 
confusedly intricate, tremendously earnest forces and 
ideas which make up current history. But it does at 
least seem safe to presume that the civilized peoples are 
in the midst of, or more likely just entering upon, another 
transition period, such as evolved modern Europe out of 
the feudal system of the Middle Ages. If so, socialism 
is apparently one of the most evident of the touchstones 
which are to open the new era. If this is so, the safest 
policy is one of equable moderation. It is unsafe to 
oppose the new force, for this only compels it to adopt 
the most extreme form of its platform, and to meet oppo- 
sition by more radical propositions. One might join the 
new movement if one has nothing at stake. Last sum- 
mer, when Debs and Altgeld and Waite were illustrating 
how conservative inaction might drive the forces of 
unrest to extremities, most of us discovered that at heart 
we would like to help forward the new social movement. 
All the papers found it safe and even wise to suggest 
state ownership of national means of communication, the 
natural monopolies of the nation. 

Something is bound +to happen. Everything depends 
upon the moderation, the common sense of the people 
who are, apparently, least interested in the disputes and 
unrest, which are the best evidence that everything is 
going to be better in a century or so. And some of us 
like to think that this common sense, the universal prac- 
tice of thinking which makes common sense possible, 
depends upon the faithfulness with which teachers do 
their work, more than it depends upon anything else. 
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New YORK CITy expends more for policemen than for 
the schools. It is easier to secure appropriations for 


them. 


Ir might not be amiss to organize a national “ School 
Endeavor Society,” distinguishing between active and 
associate members. 


Nor to have a good dictionary—the International is 
the least that any school should accept—is to acknowledge 
that some one is almost criminally negligent. 


Geometry has had its first trial in the grammar 
schools in many cities and towns, and the universal report 
is that the success depends entirely upon the teaching. 
It requires peculiar skill to make it a success. 


Coronet F. W. Parker makes geography the central 
subject of study in the theory of concentration. He 
chooses this because it affords the best opportunity for 
the study of the Creator through nature and man. 


Tr is a little curious that Herbart has never found his 
way into any biographical collection, not even into the 
‘Men of the Nineteenth Century,” nor into the recently 
published 1,085 three-column pages of the Century “Cy- 
clopedia of Names.” 


Prior to the admission of California, the sales of the 
sixteenth section schoo) land grants to the states admitted 
amounted to $53,986,170. Since then, including Cali- 
fornia, the sales of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth section 
school land grants have amounted to $32,622,443. 


Tue child is the greatest wonder in creation. Beside 
him the heavens in their grandeur and the earth with its 
hidden mysteries pale into insignificance. And yet a 
thousand great minds are studying the heavens and the 
earth where one is studying the child. 


Epiror1at Courtrsy.—The editor of School Kduca- 
tion has the following bit of pleasantry at the expense of 
Editor Vaile, which all the fraternity will enjoy, especially 


Should such a change fail to appear .. 


those of us whose penmanship has kept us modestly silent THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY. 
on the wonderful accomplishments of any system of 


writing : — 


Psychologists, of all men, should welcome new light, 
fresh thought, and the latest investigation. There are 
indications that they are no more ready to yield the tra. 
ditions, prejudices, and terminology of their science than 
the geographers, physicists, astrologers, and anti-geolo- 
gists have been. Men who have been our leaders appear 
to decline to lead or to be led. This is the more to be 
regretted because they are especially needed at this time. 
The experimenters incline to be too visionary, the physi- 
ologists to be too conceited, and the pioneers are content 
to blaze their way where they should make a path. 

We are satisfied that the modern psychologist could 
find his way back to the beaten path in case of necessity. 
He is far in advance. We know this, though we do not 
know just where he is. He has left indications of the 
way he has gone. We know there are depths in the for- 
ests, because we can hear the echoes of the voices of the 
pioneers as they call to one another in the distance ; but 
there is no path for ordinary mortals, and there will 
never be if they must build it. It will be a serious afflic- 
tion if the men who have been teaching us our old psy- 
chology are to be the only ultra-conservative scholars of 
the day. 

It is more than probable that the modern psychologist, 
experimenter, and mental physiologist is no better quali- 
fied for leadership than William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, or John Brown There was a time when 
Lincoln was an indispensable factor in the progress of the 
nation. In the nature of the case, the man who chases 
rainbows does not put his land “under the ditch.” The 
man who throws his line for the first salmon of the season, 
and stands waist-deep in the water half the time for a 
month, does not supply the market with the salmon, and 
the modern psychologist who cares more for the streak 
of dawn than for the sunrise will never see “high 
noon.” 

Without the pioneer, we should not have the settlers ; 
without Daniel Boone, we should not have had Abraham 
Lincoln ; without Sutter and Kearney in *41, we should 
not have had the “ Forty-niners”; and without the 
“ Forty-niners,” the United States would never have had 
the Pacific coast. The pioneer, the enthusiast, and the 
adventurer are indispensable to the world’s progress. 
They have given us modern astronomy, navigation, geog- 
raphy, and geology ; medical and surgical science ; lib- 
erty in church and state. But the world has realized on 
their genius and courage largely through the quiet, caa- 
tious, conservative forces of society. The pioneer needs 
to be followed up b, the engineer corps, which makes the 
roads and builds the bridges for universal travel ; the en- 
thusiast needs a running mate with regular, strong move- 
ment; the inventor depends upon the capitalist ; and the 
new psychologist needs the science, strength, and capital 
of the old. 

There is abundant opportunity for the application of 
the conservatism of the old psychology in materializing 
the discoveries, theories, and speculations of the new. 
Who can estimate what it would signify to the educa- 
tional world if we could have the clear head, calm 
treatment, patient investigation, and tireless energy of the 
old psychology in making roads and building bridges that 
ordinary schoolmen might travel comfortably and safely, 
via the new psychology, through the mazes of modern 
pedagogy. And why should we not have all this? 

All that is eternal in the old will endure. It will be 
enriched by the new. Did truth ever suffer by any sub- 
sequent revelations? Did the Bible lose aught of its 
strength, beauty, or prestige by the revelations of 
geology? No! every revelation but enhances the glory 
of truth in science and religion. Did Aristotle suffer 
because of Locke and Bacon, by Leibnitz, Fichte, or 
Kant? No, a thousand times, no! and neither he nor 
they will suffer at the hands of Wundt. The Bible has 

gained infinite strength and beauty through the revela- 
tions of geography, physics, chemistry, astronomy, and 
geology, but no more than Aristotle has gained through 
all the philosophers, metaphysicians, and psychologists of 
the past three centuries. He is now understood as he 
never could have been otherwise, just as Genesis is. 
Mach that is new will suffer at the hands of great think- 
ers who have equipped themselves in the study of the 
masters, but the old will only suffer by rejecting the 


“Tt is quite enjoyable to read Brother Vaile’s articles in Intelli- 
gence, devoted to his artistic ‘lean over-back,’ tottering, ver- 
tical writing. A page editorial a month upon any one topic is gen- 
erous, but upon so silly a craze as vertical writing— deliver us. 
Many of us would not question the propriety of a generous use of 
space had we confidence that even one unfortunate (like ourselves) 
could be lifted to the high plane as a practical penman on which 
Brother V. has so long stood ? ? ? 

‘* Moral.—With great skill some people try to teach what they do 
not know, when they are in a position to spread themselves.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


University extension is doing remarkably good work, 
but there is a field that is not reached by it. Teachers 
furnish the bone and sinew of the university extension 
work. They work up the centres; they are the most 
constant and persistent in their attendance ; they do the 
most and the best reading of the prescribed books. They 
are repaid, of course, but what they get is not what they 
most need professionally. 

In Wisconsin there is a movement, originated in the 
state normal school at Milwaukee, which is designated 
“Normal School Extension,” which promises great use- 
fulness to the profession. The lecturer prepares a sylla- 
bus of each lectare, with definite references to books, 
chapters, and sections to be consulte’. At first the plan 
is to confine the work to “ Applied Psychology,” taking 
as subjects “ Attention,” “ Training Attention,” “ Habit,” 
‘‘ Will Training,” ete. In Massachusetts there is some- 
thing akin to this without the name. Professors A. C. 
Boyden and F. F. Murdock have been giving extended 
courses of instructive lectures upon “ Nature Study ” and 
‘‘ Geography ” tothe teachers of Chelsea, Brockton, New 
Bedford, Lawrence, Springfield, Clinton, Abington, etc. 
Dr. Richard G. Boone of Ypsilanti and Professor W. S. 
Jackman of the Cock county normal are each opening 
much the same kind of work, and doubtless every enter- 
prising state has something ‘of this kind. Now let this 
movement be organized and utilized. Why cannot the 
University Extension Associations father such a move- 
ment, and make it a great succers, and enhance their 
influence immeasurably. 


THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


The JouRMAL reprints for the benefit of those who did 
not appreciate at the time the significance of the questions 
upon which the Committee of Fifteen, of the department 
of superintendents, N. E. A. is to report. 


1. Should there be a board of edacation, or a commissioner with 
an advisory council? 

2. If a commissioner, should he be elected by the people, or ap- 
pointed by the mayor, or selected in some other way? 

3. What should be his powers and duties? 

4. If @ board of education, of how many members should it 
consist? 

5. Should the members be elected or appointed? From the city 
at large, or to represent districts? 

6. Should the members be elected in equal numbers from the 
two great political parties, or can any other device be suggested to 
eliminate politics from school administration? 

7. By what authority should the superiotendent of schools be 
elected or appointed? and for what term? 

8. What sbould be the qualifications of a city superintendent of 
schools? 

9 Should the city superintendent owe his appointment directly 
or indirectly to the state educational authorities, and be responsible 
to them rather than to the local authorities? 

10. In whom should be vested the authority to license teachers? 
To cancel licenses for cause? 

11. In whom should be veeted the power to appoint teachers? 
In whom the power to discharge teachers? 

12. Supposing teachers appointed to a echool, who should have 
the power to assign them to grades or classes? 

13. Should the principle of competitive examination be intro- 
duced in determining promotions to positions of greater responsi- 
bility or emolament? 

14. How should the duties of superintendents on the one hand 
and of principals on the other in the supervision of methods and of 
teaching be defined? 

15. By whom should the course of study be made? 

16 By whom should text-books be selected? 

17. By whom should promotions be made? 

18. By whom should disputes between parents and the teaching 
force be settled? 

19. By whom should a compulsory education law be enforced? 
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illumination of the new. There are privileges and re- 
sponsibilities placed upon the old psychology that it 
should neither neglect nor shirk. 


EDITOR’S MICHIGAN LETTER. 


One is always interested in the working of any law or 
custom against which he is naturally prejudiced. A New 
Englander, especially one who thinks that Harvard’s exam- 
inations have been a potent factor in toning up the scholar- 
ship of the secondary schools, cannot be expected to believe 
overmuch in the “accredited”’ practice of the Western states. 
There are some serious but unmentionable objections to 
it as applied in California, hence I have studied its work- 
ing in Michigan with interest. The State University, Ann 
Arbor, has no rival, and is able to use her privilege and 
power with discretion and, if necessary, heroically. 

The high schools are “credited,” after a careful ex- 
amination by at least two of the conservative professors 
of the university, who visit the school together, spend sev- 
eral days in it, if necessary, and carefully estimate the 
character of the teacher and of the teaching. They re- 
fuse to accredit if they are dissatisfied ; they give a “one 
year ” if they think the school is prepared to fit students 
for the university. If they refuse, they do not hesitate 
to tell the school board why. After the first year they 
say to the school board, regarding the school already ac- 
credited, ‘‘ You must have better teaching of the Greek, 
mathematics, or the sciences before we can accredit the 
school for a long term.” 

They also judge these schools by the work done by 
their graduates while at Ann Arbor. In this way the 
university is a constant source of toning-up the teaching 
of these schools. There are, perhaps, sixty accredited 
schools in the state, but there are only about twelve that 
are accredited for the long term of three years. These 
are Detroit, Ann Arbor, East Saginaw, West Saginaw, 
Jackson, Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Man- 
istee, Muskegon, Bay City, Charlotte, and perhaps a few 
more. The others are on the way and will be there 
sooner or later. Another effect of this constant inter- 
change of thought and modification of plans under advis- 
ment leads to a much larger proportion of college stu- 
dents from these schools than would be possible other- 
wise. For instance, Mr. E. C. Goodard of the East Sag- 
inaw high school has sent to the university, on the aver- 
age, for the last four years, fourteen, or one-third of his 
entire graduating class. Is there a secondary school in 
New England that has such a record? Nor do all the 
graduates go to Ann Arbor ; some every year go to Yale 
or Cornell. 

Saginaw, by the way, is an exceptional city in many 
regards. I confess myself surprised to find it a city of 
52,000 inhabitants, — the third largest city of the state, 
Detroit and Grand Rapids alone being larger. It is one 
city in other matters, but it retains distinct school organ- 
izations for the east and west sides. Superintendent A. 
S. Whitney has charge of the east side schools, and Su- 
perintendent E. C. Thompson of the west side, but the two 
work together, rivaling each other in their efforts to keep 
the city schools uniformly progressive. It would not be 
easy to find any city, East or West, that has more hero- 
ically broken from the traditions that tyrannize over so 
many school communities without becoming in any re- 
spect visionary or cranky. The work is as solid and 
honest as in the conservative days, but much has been 
eliminated, and progress is noticeable in every subject. 

Nature study, in charge of a specialist, Miss Louise 
Miller, is, after Mr. W. S. Jackman’s plan, as good a 
working scheme as I know. The drawing specialist, Miss 
Frances Ransom, is really an exceptional supervisor of 
drawing. I know of no other who makes it so much a 
part of her business to be an aid in all directions. With- 
out being expected to do so, she attends all the teachers’ 
meetings, whether they be for grades or for subjects. 
She hears every word the superintendent says regarding 
the teaching of arithmetic, geography, language, etc., in 
every grade, and at once sets herself to the task of mak- 
ing the drawing helpful to those teachers — this in addi- 
tion to the art side of her subject. A more invaluable 
specialist one would go a long way to find. Indeed, I do 
not know a city in which there is healthier progress in 
matters of educational reform than in Saginaw. I speak 


especially of East Saginaw, of which I was privileged to 
know most. 

Incidentally, I was delighted to note the pride of the 
people in one of the most noted persons Saginaw has sent 
into public life, — Alice Freeman Palmer is the pride of 
the city, and it is not often that the favorite son (?) isa 
teacher. The schools get much advantage from this fact. 
One of the pleasing features of this local zeal is the fact 
that no one seems surprised at her success. So often one 
finds great surprise manifested over any one’s prominence. 
Communities like to belittie the childhood of successful 
men and women, as in the case of Frances Power Cobbe, 
whom we have been taught to believe had every conceiv- 
able disadvantage in childhood, until she herself tells us 
that she was well born, well bred, advantageously con- 
nected in her youth, Human nature seems to think it 
necessary to be surprised at success. Not so ia this case ; 
every one admits that it was anticipated in the case of 
Alice Freeman, whose father was an eminent physician, 
and whose brother has become such, and she was always 
recognized as favored by her home and talents. She 
was as much admired before she was famous as she is 
with the honors of Wellesley, Harvard, Chicago, and the 
state board of Massachusetts upon her. 

My face is once more to the East, and after forty-eight 
hours’ ride from Grand Traverse Bay I will be once more 
talking to the teachers of Pennsylvania,—a pleasure of 
which I nevertire. At Traverse City I met the last group 
of Michigan teachers in the present “grand rounds.” Here, 
upon the head of a bay, large and beautiful, is a city of 
more than 8,000 inhabitants, which has more business for 
its size, probably, than any other city in the country. 
The traveling men, of whom I met many in my travels, all 
give it thisname. Perhapsthere is no better illustration of 
the relation of Traverse City to all the country round than 
in the matter of the high school which, with a good standard, 
has 223 pupils; ¢.¢, thirty to the thousand. Where can 
this be equaled? That would mean 15,000 high school 
pupils in Boston, 1,500 in Somerville. But these are not 
all from the city, — sixty of them are from the country 
round about, paying tuition which aggregates $1,000 a 
year. Among the influences that have conspired to give 
the city its prestige should be mentioned the extent and 
efficiency of the superintendent, C. T. Grawn, who has 
occupied his present position for eleven years, the third 
longest term of service in the state, and the power of the 
faculty of the high school, led by Mr. C. H. Horn, a 
graduate of Olivet. 

With many privileges in the matter of educational 
speaking, I hazard nothing in saying that this tour of the 
most important cities of Michigan, addressing audiences 
aggregating nearly 5,000 teachers and their friends, has 
been, all in all, the most satisfactory I have ever ex- 
perienced. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Rev. William Gardner, a graduate of Edinbargh University, who 
has been studying Arabic, modern and classic, for some years in 
Arabia, will reach America in Jane for a few months’ stay. 

Of the 101 state school teachers of Australia who have the privi- 
lege to retire on pension, no less than seventy-two have forwarded 
to the minister of education notice of their intention to retire The 
remaining twenty-nine have been informed, in answer to their re- 
quest to be allowed to remain in the service until they attain the 
age of sixty, that such request cannot be granted. 

The boys of the Cambridge high school ask the school board that 
the girls of the high school be allowed to participate in the debate. 
It was said in the board that they never heard of such a thing. At 
the great Stanford-Berkeley debate of the state ownership of rail- 
roads there was a woman *‘in it,’’ and, by universal consent, she 
carried off all the honors asa debater, and won the question for her 
side. The editer of the JOURNAL has heard several joint debates 
between Harvard and Yale, etc., and this woman had the ablest 
argument yet. 

The Northern Illinois Association has shown a deal of enterprise 
in publishing in advance, for the teachers to take with them to the 
meeting, papers by Colonel F. W. Parker, on ‘‘ Geography and I's 
Relations to Other Studies’; by Dr. Charles McMorray, upon 
“ The Relation of Geography to Literatare and History ’’ ; by Pro- 
fessor Henry McCormiec, on ‘‘ Use of Maps and Pictures in Teach- 
ing Geography”; by W. S. Jackmon, on “ Field Work in Nature 
Study”; by Zonia Baber, on ‘‘ Outline Course of Study in Geog- 
grapby.” Itisa valuable monograph upon the whole subject of 
geography. 

The Newbery library of Chicego is eminently fortunate in secur- 
ing as the successor of Dr, W. F. Poole, iis femous librarian, Libra- 
rian Cheney of San Francieco. This library is one of the best in 


the country, and the library building is without a superior. The 
trustees deserve special commendstion for their endeavors to make 
this, in the fullest sense, a teachers’ library. They have reserved a 
number of the best rooms in the building for classes of public 
school pupils and teachers. We believe this is the firet instance 
ia which a library has provided generously for the accommodation 
of public schools. 

The Boston public library will soon come into possession of a col- 
lection of books that ie, perhaps, the finest in its line in the United 
States — the music and musical literature, in all schools and lan- 
gusges, of Mr. Allen A. Brown. It numbers about 12,000 vol- 
umes. Years have been spent in the accamulativn of this library 
with the view of making it comprehensive and ocmplete in its sev- 
eral departments. Besides operas, oratorios, masses, and such 
works, it contains symphonies and other large orchestral composi- 
tions of the masters, old and new, with treat'ses, dictionaries, histo- 
ries, biographies, and other forms of literature relating to the art 
and its exponents, either composers or performers. 


Art Education, a journal devoted to manu-mental traiving, 
edited and published by J. C. Witter; 853 Broadway, New York 
City, is the latest bid for popular favor in the line of art publica- 
tion. It bas a five foll-page portrait of Charles M. Carter uf Den- 
ver, president of the art department of the New England Associa- 
tion. Ite art education color chart is an attractive feature. 
Colonel Francis W. Parker has a vigorous article on ‘‘ The Acqui- 
sition of Forms of Theught Expression.’ The report of the 
art department of the N. E. Association at Asbory Park is 
illustrated with portraits of Miss Christine Sullivan, J. Liberty 
Tadd, D. R. Augsburg, John C. Miller, El'zabeth C. Kent, and 
E. C. Colby. There is a ‘‘ Color Study ’’ by Stella Skinner, and a 
‘*Round Table’’ by Henry T. Bailey. There is a report of the 
very select meeting of manual training teachers at Philsdelpbia in 
Jaly, with portraits of J. W. Saville, George B, Kilborn, C. B, 
Howe, C. M. Woodward, and W. M. Breardshear. The JOURNAL 
presents a portrait of the editor and publisher, Mr. J. O. Wiiter: 
this week. 


THIS AND THAT. 


NOVEMBER. 


The sumac’s crimson fire has burned and died, 
The withered leaves in ragged windrows lie ; 

The brook, a silent. dark. and sombre tide, 
Glides on beneath a dark and sombre sky. 


— Boston JOURNAL. 


The first professorship in history was established at Oxford 
in 1248. 

Mr. Richard Hovey has finished the translation of four plays by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Mr. Walter Hewies Pollock has retired from the editorship of 
the Saturday Review, London. 

There are 400,000 references in Bartlett’s ‘‘ Concordance to 
Shakespeare ’’ (Macmillan & Co.). 

Two of London’s famed poets, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, have come 
to America, to make their home here. 

An edition of twenty volames of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
writings will soon be published in England. 

The successor of Edmund Yates as editor of the London World 
is Major Griffiths, who has long been a contributor to the paper. 

Miss Alice English, daughter of Dr. Thomas Dann English, has 
collected and edited her father’s poems. The best known of these 
is undoubtedly ‘‘ Ben Bolt,’’ written in 1843, 

Mies Frances Power Cobbe champions woman suffrage and de- 
nounces vivisection in her ‘‘ Life of Frances Power Cobbe’’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), which she has written herself. 

For the first time in his literary career, Jerome K. Jerome is 
about to write directly for an American audience. This work con- 
sists of a series of papers similar in vein to his ‘‘ Idle Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow,’’ but addressed to American girls and women. The 
articles will begin shortly in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

When the new congressional library is completed, transportation 
of the books and pampblets, numbering nearly 1,000,000, will be 
performed through a tunnel which will connect the crypt of the 
capitol with the vault of the new library. It is not expected that 
the work of removal will be undertaken earlier than the spring 
of 1896. 

Henry Somers Somerset, son of Lady Henry Somerset, is not to 
enter Harvard, as has been reported. He is in Boston, where he is 
to pursue a certain line of study, attend historical lectures, and 
work on his book, which is to be about the Hudson Bay Company, 
He has made trips into that part of the country, and has been over 
ground that no other white man’s foot has ever trodden. 

The competition of the great gods of literature, says the London 
Academy, having been euddenly removed, we have seen the lista 
cleared for Kipling, Barrie, Zangwill, Watson, Davidson, The 
boom has becometherule. It has riggedthe market. It began with 
Astie, Gathrie, Hugh Conway, Fergus Home: it has continued 
with Conan Doyle, Norman Gale, Francis Thompson, Anthony 
Hope, and S. R. Crockett. We wake up each morning and find a 
new man famous. 

Thomas A. Janvier deserves the fame that is sure to come from 
‘‘ In Old New York’’ (Harper Brothers). No author has shown 
better jadgment in bis use of inexhaustible material. Social prob- 
lems bore the habitual novel reader; Mrs. Hamphrey Ward seems 
to him long-winded; Mr. Barrie’s Scotch dislect r+ quires too much 
exertion; George Meredith’s idiosyncrasies completely floor bim ; 
bat Mr. Black suits him completely. — Literary World. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a la we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE FUTURE OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


There now rests in the hands of congress a bill, the disposal of 
which directly concerns every American citizen possessed of a par- 
ticle of patriotism. If it passes, the most magnificent park in the 
world will be practically blotted out. 

This bill appears harmless, — yea, beneficial to the best interests 
of the park. Its object claims to be “‘ tofixthe boundaries.” But 
the boundaries, as defined in it, diminish its extent on nearly every 
side, deprive it of practically the only great winter feeding ground 
for large game, cut off about half of the forest reservation, and, 
doubtless of infinitely more importance to the lobbyists, place with- 
in the grasp of railroad and land speculators more than a million 
acres of Uncle Sam’s choicest estate. 

According to the superintendent’s official report of recent date, 
segregation would result in the destruction of the largest herd of 
mouatain sheep in the world, and would prove equally disastrous 
to the elk and antelope; it would destroy natural fortifications, 
thereby materially increasing the facilities for poaching. 

Within a few years generous additions of forest land, the great 
source of tributaries to the Missouri, Colambia, and Colorado, were 
made for the twofold purpose of increasing the charms of the park 
and preserving the timber land to which countless valleys owed their 
productiveness. It isa portion of this which will fall outside of 
the eastern and southern boundaries if the bill passes. 

The exouses for presenting such a measure are that better trans- 
portation facilities are demanded, and that there are valuable min- 
erals on a portion of it. The voice of those who have visited the 
psrk is for better roads, but not for electric roads, much less for rail- 
roads. The chief charm of the place is that it ismature’s abode. 
With the entrance of the appliances of science this charm vanishes. 

In regard to the second plea, experts say that the claim is with- 
out foundation. Even if it were a fact that rich treasure lies there, 
this country has numereus mines more valuable than the most san- 
guine suggest as located within the park limits. But it has no 
other such collection of bison, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, and 
deer. If these are to be preserved, congress must take active 


measures for their safety. Some laws may be repealed after being 
tested and found obnoxious; but if this measure passes and Uncle 
Sam loses his title, no repeal or subsequent legislation can replace 
the game, some species of which are practically now extinct save 
within ita limits. 

The readers of this paper were recently gladdened by an account 
of a “bird day’’ celebration. Would it not be fitting in the pres- 
ent crisis to supplement this with a ‘‘bison”’ or ‘‘elk day,’’ send 
your member of congress an account of the exercises, and petition 
him to use his influence in staying the devastating hand ? 

Bessiz Putnam. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Annual Register| of the University of Chicago, a volume 
of 315 pages, each 8x9} inches, is an extremely interesting docu- 
ment, and one which, after its perfectly bewildering array of pro- 
feseors, instructors, ‘courses of study, departments, schools, stu- 
dents, of plans already accomplished, or waiting future develop- 
ment, has been comprehended, is of considerable value as an index 
of the trend of higher education in this country. The university is 
bound to succeed, and to become one of the great American centres 
of instraction, because everything succeeds to which the people of 
Chicago set their hand and purpose. It is impossible to prophesy 
how far this success will mean the reorganization or modification of 
existing ideas in higher education. Drawing its teachers from 
almost every college and university of prominence in the Kast, as 
well as from many European institutions, the University of Chi- 
cago has broken away from all traditions, adopting what seemed 
good wherever it was practiced, and fitting together a massive, 
compact institution, with an organization big enough and elastic 
enough to provide for unlimited future growth in any and all direo- 
tions. 


THE MOTTO OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Editor Journal of Education : — 

It seemed to me that ‘‘ W. A. M.’’ did not quite answer the 
question, ‘‘When did Massachusetts find her motto ?’’ in the 
JOUBNAL of the 4th ultimo; it did, however, show us clearly 
where it came from. I am unable to give the day of the date, and 
have not the needful books at hand, but I can quite nearly ap- 
proach to it. 

George Washington assumed command of the Continental army 
under the Old Elm in Cambridge, July 3, 1775. The American 
army was dispersed in a semi-circle around Boston from Dorches- 
ter to Malden. The British Provincial congress of Massachusetts 
dissolved on the 19th instant, and the new government began with 
James Warren for president, and met at Watertown, I am quite 
sure. It was only a few days later that the old offices were abol- 
ished and new ones created, and the seal was changed to the burn- 
ing words of Sydney, the great republican martyr, whose “ very 
name ’’ Milton declared to be a ‘‘synonym of liberty.’’ Massa- 
chusetts thus proclaimed with great energy, a month after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, that ‘‘ With the sword she seeks placid rest 
under liberty.”” She calls the attention of the world to the great 
cause for which she fights. 

Interesting facts about the seal will be found in I. Banocroft’s 
United States History, 346; VIII. ib. 48; Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings for 1867—1869; also Quincy’s Reports. 

Avaustine Jones, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


THOROUGHLY SENSIBLE. 
BY REV. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Do not put on a sort of supernatural gravity, as though you 
never liked sportfalness. You liked it just as much as your chil- 
dren do. Some of you were fall of mischief you have never indi- 
cated to your children or grandchildren, and you seldom got up in 
the morning until you were pulled out of bed! Do not stand before 
your children pretending to immaculate goodness. Do not, be- 
cause your eyesight is dim and your ankles stiff, frown upon the 
sportfalness which shows itself in the first lustre of the eye and in 
the bounding foot of robust health. Do not sit with the rheoma- 
tism, wondering how the children can go on so. Thank God that 
they are so light of spirit, that their laughter is so free, that their 
spirits are so radiant. Trouble comes soon enough to them. 
Dark days will come soon enough to them, and heartbreaks and 
desolation and bereavements will come soon enough. Do not try 
to forestall it. Do not try to anticipate it. When the clouds come 
on the aky it is time enough to get out the reef tackle. — From a 
Sermon, 


GOOD BOOKS. 


[The following poem was written by Lucy Larcom, February 1, 
1888, and read at the dedication of the Norton public library. ] 


As a sky that has no constellations, 
As a country unwatered by brooks, 
As a house that is empty of kindred, 
Unillumined by loving looks, 
So dull is the life of the people 
Who krow not the blessings of books. 


Good books are the best of companions, 
They help us to see with the eyes 

Of the great ones in ages historic ; 
Dead saints at their bidding ariee 

From the moss-moulded graveyards to teach as 
That the truth which is lived'never dies. 


Good books are the kindest of neighbors : 
They help us to know one another ; 
They show how the words “ man”’ and ‘‘ woman ”’ 
Have always meant “ sister’’ and ‘‘ brother,’’ 
So they fan to life feelings fraternal 
That the dust of the workday might smother. 


The books that we cherish are human ; 

They are written from heart unto heart ; 
Now they move us to singing and laughter, 

Now they cause the warm tear-drop to start ; 
We feel, as we read their fresh pages, 

By the rose-breath of love blown apart. 


Good books are an inspiration ; 

A spirit within stirs their leaves 
With the sigh of a burden prophetic 

That warms and rejoices and grieves, 
And the ear that is open to hear it 

The word of the vision receives. 


Good books — who can measure their blessing — 
Tell how it begins, where it ends ? 

How they interweave Past, Present, and Future, 
Until time with eternity blends ! 

They are more than companions and neighbors ; 
Good books are the truest of friends. 


Good books — they who build them a shelter, 
A place among people to stay 

As helpers and guides and icspirers, 
Onur best benefactors are they, 

And therefore the heart of this village 
To one friend is grateful to-day. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘*M. B, C.””: The Buddhists believe that there are 136 
hells. Doubtless they are the sect to which your query wm 
. M. J. 


— Who said, ‘‘ Doubtless the Almighty might have made a bet- 
ter berry than the strawberry, but doubtless never did’’ ? 


8. S. S. 
Izaak Walton, the great fisherman, is quoted as having said the 
above. 
— What is the meaning of Alaska ? J. 


The great land. It was first called Al-ay-es-ka. From this it 
has come to Alaska. 

— 1. In which of George Eliot’s works may I find her essay on 

. Is it not Chicago University that has established a department 

poh aah Who has been placed at the head of it, — what is her 
address 

3. Please give the publishers of the following works: ‘‘ Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” ‘‘ Potipher Papers,’’ ‘* Prue and I,” ‘‘ Cre- 
ole Life.”’ ‘‘ The Rulers of the Mediterranean,’’ ‘‘ A Piece of Red 
Calico,’’ Professor Drammond’s works ? 0G, 


1. In “* Miscellaneous Essays.’’ Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

2. Write to University of Chicago for particulars. 

3. ‘* Nile Notes of a Howadji,’’ ‘‘ Potiphar Papers,’’ and “ Rulers 
of the Mediterranean,’ by Harper & Brothers, New York. Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s works are published in England, republished 


here by A. C. Armstrong’s Sons, New York. Cannot name pub- 
lishers of the other books. 

— Please to answer in your next issue the following : — 

i On what date, year and month, did the following-named per- 
sons die — Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Bryant, and Whittier ? 

2. Also please explain the difference between the terms, ‘ major- 
ity of votes’’ and ‘‘ plurality of votes,’’ — the distinction between 
‘* majority ’’ and “ plarality.’’ A PuPIL. 

1. Longfellow died March 4, 1882. Emerson died April 27, 
1882. Bryant died Jane 12, 1878, Lowell died August 15, 1891. 
Whittier died September 7, 1892. 

2. A majority vote requires that the candidate shall have more 
than one-half of all the votes cast. The plurality simply requires 


that he shall have more than are cast for any other one candidate. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


An Intropvuction TO AvutHors. By Alphonse 

N. Van Daell. 251 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

Professor Van Daell has had two aims in view in popes this 
‘* Reader for Beginners’’ in the French language. He has desired 
to provide teachers with a reader which should offer short and easy 
stories, which are Fre: ch in spirit as well as form, and which have 
a recognized standing in French literature and with French teach- 
ers. The stories and poems have been selected with a view of pre- 

ng the student to undertake the reading of literature, without 
ving to confine himself to the less difficult writers. 

Besides providing a reader, Professor Van Daell has written for 
this volume three chapters upon the geographic history and govern- 
ment of France. The intention is to have the pupils use these for 
reference, rather than as lessons, and the hope is that in this way 
they may secure a general fond of information regarding France 
which will lead them to wish to know more, and at the seme time 
enable them to appreciate the setting of the pieces in the first part 
of the book. Professor Van Daell has been teaching French in 
this country for many years, and for much of this time he was su- 

isor of modern language instruction in the Boston public schools. 
This reader, which he has prepared for the ‘‘ International Modern 
Language Series,” of which he is editor, is, in the main, an out- 
growth of this experience. His success can be told best by each 
teacher who tests his work. 


Evorvution or Eneuisa Criticism. By Laura John- 
son Wylie. 208 pp. 

Studies in the '‘ Evolution of English Criticism ’’ is an epitome of 
wide, appreciative study of a feature of literature that hitherto has 
received but little attention as an historical study. English oriti- 
cism, nevertheless, holds a definite and honored position in the 
world of letters, and this position it has held and maintained during 
the last two centuries. 

Mies Wylie’s theme is a review of the evolution of criticism dur- 
ing these two centuries, the conditions that determined the phases 
of that evolution, and the principles that controlled and directed 
its trend. In relation to literature, the book will stand rather as 
an index than as a chapter of modern thought, but as an index it 
will be found most helpfal and admirable, pointing not to sources 
of information alone, but to fruitful suggestions of means and 
methods of investigation, and to the nature and of the material of- 
fered to such investigation. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, New York Ciry. 


Tue Story oF THE GOVERNMENT. By Elbridge Brooks, 

While teaching the young people practical lessons in civil gov- 
ernment, Mr. Brooks teaches them, above all, that the government 
of our country is an institution of the people, for the people, and 
sustained by the people. He makes them conscious of their per- 
sonal relation to their fatherland, whose history is great deeds of 
noble men, whose laws are great thoughts of wise men, and whose 
constitution is the greatest profession of faith the history of a nation 
has ever recorded. As for the story, it takes the young people, 
personally conducted, to Washington, and introduces them to the 
Government at home. The principles of the foundation, preserva- 
tion, and direction of the nation are discussed in an intereeting way. 
The several departments, their office and administration, are ex- 
plained. The author attaches to the national hymns and the relics 
and memorials of history a significance that wins for them a rever- 
ent regard. He places the dignity of free-born citizenship of the 
United States in such respect as, without fail, will arouse the 
patriotic pride and zeal of young America, and give him a vital 
and intelligent interest in the government of his native land. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston. 


ELEMENTARY ComposiTiION AND Rueroric. By Wil- 
liam Edward Mead. 286 pp. 90 cents. 

It is most encouraging to find an elementary rhetoric, written 
with the design of making a book which shall be practically adapted 
for secondary school use, in which the specimens of bad English 
are almost eliminated. The few which Professor Mead has given 
are designed as illustrations, rather than as exercises in the correc- 
tion of what ought not to be. Dr, Mead discusses the theory and 
practice of composition in a clear, concise, and untechnical manner, 
and offers or suggests abundant material which shall afford the 
necessary practice in applying the essential principles of composi- 
tion. Besides the more general exercises, there is a large amount 
of suggestive material, based upon the books which are selected 
from year to year for the entrance examinations to the leading col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Mead was a teacher of English for 
some years before assuming the duties of professor of the English 
language at Wesleyan, and his experience enables him to prepare 
a — eminently fitted to meet the needs of secondary school 
teachers. 


An Exercise Boox By Matthew S. 

McCurdy, M.A. 235 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This collection of algebraic exercises differs from the ordinary col- 
lection chiefly in that the author has attempted—and so far as we 
can judge, has succeeded —to place the drill largely upon examples 
that are most liable to cause difficulty with the ordinary student. 
It is largely supplementary to the regular text-books, thongh it 
contains definitions and rules sufficient to make it a good, inde- 
pendent book for review and drill. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
PLINY. Edited with notes and introduction. By Samuel Ball 
Platner. Students’ Series of Latin Classics. Paper, 98 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This house has been fortunate in securing so many classic gems 
for the schools that they place in the hands of pupils at a mere 
—- price. The notes are skilfully worked up for aid in sight 
reading. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


Story or THE Nations Series: Venice. By Althea 

Wiel. 478 pp., cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Since the appearance of Howells’ ‘‘ Venetian Days’’ there has 
been a halo about this great city. Mr. Howells wrote as a traveller, 
glorifying the city by the most exquisite literary touches. Miss 
Wiel presents the city historically, religiously, politically, commer- 
cially, profusely illustrating the various phases of Venetian life, 
past and present. Among the especially interesting chapters are 
those dealing with Constantinople, the story of the crusades, and 
her relation to Germany and Rome. 

As can be seen readily, this story of Venice is vastly more than 
an account of a city; it is really a story of the nations of Europe. 
It would be difficult to find any single book that in the same num- 
ber of pages would present so much of historic interest 
with so many countries‘as in this, 
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MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., New York. 


BILDER AUS DER TURKEI. Edited by W. L. Lyon. 92 
pP:s 4 x6% inches. 25 cents. 

The third of the admirable German texts which Maynard, Mer- 
rill, & Co. are publishing ie suited, better perhaps than any 
other school text on the American market, more especially for 
those echools which are introducing German into the lower grades. 
The selections in the little volume are easy prose, just suited to 
young pupils who are learning to read German, and they are taken 
from Grabe’s “ Geographische Charakter-bilder.”” Nothing could 
be more suitable for the use of children, who must be taught at the 
earliest possible moment that they are learning to read German or 
French for # very practical and useful purpose, and that they must 
expect to read things which will help them and interest them in 
their other studies, in school or out. 


W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, New York. 


A oF Worps, Terms, AND 
PpHRAsEs. By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D. 582 illustrations. 
Cloth. 670 pp. 7x10. Price, $5 00. 

No subject was of greater interest at the World’s fair than elec- 
tricity; indeed, none other was of such universal interest, as it be- 

with the intramural railway, continued through the brighter- 
than-day illamination of buildings and grounds by night, the al- 
most infinite array of mechanical applications and illuminations in 
the electrical building, culminating with the electric launch under 
the richer-than-pyrotechnic display of the electrical fountains, that 
surpaseed the glory of the rainbow. 

The attention given this subject at the World’s fair merely in- 
dicated the universal interest therein throughout the land. The 
coming of this new industry in electric lighting, electric railways, 
and mechanical applications has given rise to many new terms and 
phrases with which multitudes of men and boys are as familiar as 
with the toole of the carpenter and terms of the farm. With these, 
in the nature of the case, many te:chers are uot as familiar as 
some of the boys of their rooms. This gives the teacher, at times, 
an unfortunate air of being behind the times. Our dictionaries are 
practically valuelees in this matter, but the electrical dictionary is 
an exhaustive electrical encyclopedia as well asa dictionary. It 
ought to be in the schools. There is really greater need of it than 
of a dictionary of quotations. It is a masterpiece from the stand- 
point of the electrician and of the student. 


E. 0. VAILE, Cuicago. 


Vaite’s VERTICAL Writina. In five numbers. By E. 
0. Vaile. Published by the author. Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 
Mr. Vaile was one of the earliest converts to vertical writing ard 

has been the special American champion of the art from the first. 

When others were looking upon it as little more than a fad of the 

faddist sort, he advocated it with a devotion born of conviction. 

There are many whoatill think that itis to be short-lived, that it will 

rise about so high in enthusiasm, and then die down, as tonic sol-fa, 

phonics, ete., have done. Mr. Vaile believes that it is like manual 
training, music, drawing, etc, and has come to stay. He is so 
convinced of this, that he hae shown his faith by his works, and has 
presented the school world with a set of vertical writing books, in 
which the type is clear, black, and every line and letter distinct. 
The latter has been the difficult thing to attain. Mr. Vaile is al- 
ways @ man of ideas, and these books show it. In the lowest book, 
while he begins with ¢ ii and eee, he soon gets into words and 
eentences with capitals and abbreviations. The twenty-four 
copies of the first number are sentences, The second book begins 
right over again with 17%, but it advances faster than the other, 
and the last three pages are given to paragraphs. No. 3 has much 
and varied work, though practically on old lines of copy, while 
Nos. 4 and 5 are a radical departure, dealing wholly in paragraphs. 
There are games, stanzas, commercial papers, etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New YORE. 


Grotoagy. Manual for Advanced Classes and for the 
General Reader. By Charles Bird. Illustrated. Cloth. 430 
pp. Price, $2 25. 

Geology is one of the not new subjects that has suffered no loss 
of interest because of later comers. Its value as an information 
subject and a disciplinary study are growing upon the public mind. 
The best text-book in the science to-day is that which gives the 
most extended and reliable information in the most interesting way, 
and by methods that train in scholarly habita and vigorous think- 
ing. Geology offers peculiarly attractive material and methods for 
the best discipline through the acquisition of valuable information. 
This text-book is specially adapted by matter, methods, and illus- 
tions to the accomplishment of the best results. It is comprehen- 
tive, admirably illustrated, and well phrased. 


A. M. THAYER & CO., Boston. 


Ernics or Success. A reader for the lower grades of 
schools. By William M. Thayer. 213 pp. : 

Mr. Thayer is the Samuel Smiles of America. His knowledge 
of successful men, his appreciation of the inflaence of example 
upon life, his understanding of youthfal dangers and aspirations, 
together with his terse, tonic style, fit him for the special work to 
which he is devoting his later years — the teaching of ethics through 
school reading, in a supplementary way, of the sayings and doings 
of —— men and women, classified and arranged under eth- 
ica 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, M88. 


ParerR AND SorssoRs IN THE ScHOOLROOM. By Emily 

A. Weaver. 80 pp. Price, 25 cents. ‘ ' 

This book will give any teacher, experienced or inexp»rienced, 
all the directions, sug zestions, and material for a fall course in 
bDaper-cutting and folding. 

With these two books, ‘‘ Clay Modeling ’’ and ‘‘ Paper and Scis- 
tors,” there is no excuse for a teacher hesitating to undertake the 
teaching of these now indispensable primary school subjects. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


Tae Soarter Poppy, OTHER Stories. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. 

The new voles of simple stories by Mrs. Spofford will be sure 
toamuse. They can searcely pretend to more than that. One or 
two are piquant, bat the majority have little more interest than 
that which cannot fail to attend the prodactions of a clever writer. 


Tae Water Guost, anp Tates. By J ohn 

Kendrick Bangs. Lovers of the fantastic will revel in the ghost 

stories of the authors of “* Coffee and Repartee.’’ The eerie subject 

s pursued to the extreme of the ludicrous, and although the ridicu- 

— too far fetched for genuine wit, it is exceedingly quaint and 
ng. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New Yorx. 


Great Teacuers or Four Centuries. By Ossian H. 

Lang. 59 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

In a series of sketches Mr. Lang bas brought together the lead- 
ing facts concerning the great educational movemente and masters 
cf the past four hundred years, emphasizing those points which 
oy — the theory and practice of the education of the pres- 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Boston. 
Faver’s Hymns. [Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 


274 pp. Holiday*binding. Price, $1 25. 

Frederick William Faber’s poems are well fknown, and the 
author is greatly beloved for his hymns. They are here grouped in 
the most artistic ‘manner, beautifally illustrated! with a brief 
Biography, which ‘reveals the author’s charmed life and exalted 


A DELIGHTFUL book on amateur rose culture has been 
written by Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, rector of Sproughton, in Suf- 
folk, England, under the title of ‘‘ The Book of the Rose.’’ It 
gives the fullest details of the rosarian’s work, aud is profusely 
illustrated from photographs of specimen roses and other rose sub- 
jects. A most timely book in these eventful days for the fature of 
Russia is “ The Life of the Ozer,” written by Mr. Charles Low, 
author of ‘‘ The Life of Bismarck.’’ A volame of political essays, 
under the title of “ Law in a Free State,” has been written by Mr. 
Wordsworth Donisthorp, author of ‘Individualism.’ These 
books will be published at once by Macmillan & Co. 


Tue October “ Bulletin ” of the Boston Public Library 
contains a series of fifteen pictures of Tremont street, Boston, show- 
ing the street at intervals from 1798 to 1869, when it was widened 
and assumed much its present appearance. The bibliographies in 
the number give a list of the tracts relating to English history 
from 1625 to 1660, with a fac simile of a royal proclamation relat- 
ing to the transportation of English subjects to the colonies, and 
also av index of titles relating to America in the Spanish collection 
of documents, relating to the history of Spain, compiled by George 
Parker Winship. 


Henry G. Wi.raMs, superintendent of schools at 
Lynchburg, O., has prepared an elaborate “Outlines of Psy- 
chology,’’ a practical book for teachers and students. It is pub- 
lished by the author. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 cents. It has 
departments devoted to ‘‘Ontlines of Pedagogy.’’ “Oatline of 
Methodology,’ “‘ The History of Education,’’ and 787 carefully se- 
lected questions upon these four departments. 


THE thirteenth part of “ Muret’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of English and German,”’ the first of the second half of the 
English-German portion of this remarkably comprehensive work, 
has been issned by the American agents, the International News 
Company of New York. It comprises the words from L to Master, 
n 112 pages (1225-1336), each 74 x 10 inches. 


Mr. Fiske gives in the appendix to his “ History of 
the United States for Schools”’ an interesting statement in regard 
to the derivation of the names of the different states of the union, 
together with a full bibliography of state histories. This portion of 
the appendix is faller and more complete than anything of the 
kind ever before published. 


Toe Merriam Company, New York, have a new 
novel, entitled ‘‘ The Captain’s Boat,’’ by William O. Stoddard, 
author of ‘‘ The Battle of New York,’’ ‘‘ Dab Kinzer,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 


BOOKS RECKIVED. 


Soecqesnns ne SEAT WoRK. By Minnie George. Price, 15 

cents. icago: A. Flanagan. 

MASTER rs MAN. By William Burnett Wright. Price, $1,.25.—— 

RIvERBY. By John Burroughs. Price, $1.25.—-THE Last LEAF. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes (illustrated). Price, $1 50.—TIMoTHY’SsS 

QUEST. + Ae Douglass Wiggin. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
& Co. 


iffiin, 
"Tee PHRASE Book. By ©. Meissner; translated by H. W.'Anden. 


Price, $1.10.—HISTORICAL PROGRESS AND IDEAL SOCIALISM. By 

J. Shield Nicholson. Price, 90 cents. ——PHYSIOLOGY/FOR BEGINNERS. 

By M. Foster and Lewis E. Shore. Price, 75 cents. New York: Mac- 
llan & Co. 

WEE Lucy. By Sophie May. Price, 75 cents.—ASIATIC BREEZES. 

By Oliver Optic. Price, $).25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

‘LATIN AT SIGHT. By Edwin Post. Price, 90 cents.—First LATIN 
Book. By W.C. Collarand M. Grant Daniels. Price. $1.10.——AN EL- 
EMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By George Rantoul White. Price, $1.10. 
—A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER. Alexander W. tierdler. 
Price, EUROPE. phraim Emerton. Price, 

.65. Boston: Ginn 
$105 CENTURY OYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. By Benjamin E. 
Smith. Size, style. and binding same as the famous Century Diction- 

. New York: The Century Company. 
IRST LATIN READINGS. By Robert Arrowsmith and George M. 
Whicher. Price, $125. New York: American Book Company. 
FouR MONTHS A sequel to Black 
Boston: George T. Angell. 
MEonaNIce By J. Edward 
Price, 80 cents.—-AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. By G. 
Steel. Price, $120. New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 
FooT-BALL FACTS AND FIGURES. Complled by WalterCamp. New 
: r & Brothers. 
be Penomen’s MENTOR. Price, 50 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
een. 
AL READER. Compiled and arranged by William 
R. Price, 65 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
ALTERNATIVE sen By O. F. Lewis. Price, 15 
$ 0. 
HAVE SArD. Chosen and arranged. 


ApouT WomMEN— WHAT MEN 
. Price, $1.00.—THE SToRY OF THE CIVIL War. 
By Codman Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 
as SERIES. 25cents each. Boston: L. Prang & 

LIGHTS. By Fanny B. Bates. Price, $1.25. ——_THE 

Royat Roap. By Marion Harland. Price, $1.50. New York: A. D. 

ye Lapor. By W. J. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 

& Co. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKERS. 


The New England Conference of Educational Workers devoted 
its session of November 3 to the consideration of art decoration in 
the echoolroom. The meeting was convened at 10.30 a. m. in All- 
ston hall, Grundmann Studios, Boston. The exercises of the 
morning opened with an exhibition of works of art suggested for 
schoolroom decoration, prepared by the Boston Art Students’ Asso- 
ciation and the Public School Art League, in collaboration with the 
New England Conference of Educational Workerr. 

The meeting was opened by a brief address by President Brim- 
mer. The practical features of the subject under consideration 
were presented in the opening address. Primarily, in order to cul- 
tivate the faculties in a love for the beautifal, the child at school 
should be placed in close contact with euch associations as by their 
formes, color, and means of admitting light would be constantly 
giving pleasure. The expense of beauty is great in time and brains, 
bat proportionally small in money when the two former are devoted 
to its service. The idea of art in the public schools is to educate 
the child to a love of beauty and truth. This is to be advanced in 
the schoolroom by reproductions of pictures and statuary whose 
originals are acknowledged standards of beauty. In adapting these 
reproductions to the schoolroom especial regard must be had, first, as 
to the quality of the selections made, and, secondly, as to their 
size. Poor reproductions fail to attain the desired results, while 
relative size is necessary to give the desired effect, and some idea of 
scale. The distinct idea in selection is attained by grouping 
works of similar nature to promote the idea of relationship which 
exercises one of the child’s most potent faculties. The speaker laid 
great emphasis upon the importance of limitation in selection, since 
the value of one good work far exceeds that of twenty or thirty in- 
ferior ones. 

Mrs. Chapin, the chairman of the joint committee, in a report of 
the collaboration, showed what great interest and devotion and 
time had been given to conference and selection in preparation for 
the exhibition. The committee had based their decision upon a 
knowledge of children in school, as well as upon a knowledge of 
art, and the result was the exhibition of one hundred pictures and 
casts, from which any one that could be placed in a schoolroom 
would have some good reeult. The ideal of schoolroom decoration 
is to surround thy child with objects of beauty, and fill him 
with appreciation simply from absorption. The result will be that 
he will unconsciously make good things the standard by which to 
jadge all others. With this in view, great care muat be taken to 
offer none but the best. The principle of art teaching is the prin- 
ciple of all teaching, an appeal to what the child has already within 
himself. Therefore, the art decoration of schoolrooms should be 
graded as the schools are graded. In the primary grades, the ap- 
peal should be made to the sympathies of the child, while in the 
higher grades the appeal may be made to the intellect. It is well 
to introduce the element of color, when possible to do so, but expense 
is a great limitation. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead was next introduced. Mr. Mead enlarged 
upon the public uplifting that would result from educating the 
children of the public schools to ideals of beauty. The present 
great impulse of educational science already is beginning to tend 
toward social and political reform, and this is a most hopeful aspect 
of their present problem. The art movement must not be behind, 
for its educational influence is noblest and most ¢ffectnal of all 
toward bringing into expression a more beautiful public life. Mr. 
Mead’s appeal was most earnest in behalf of the work to which he 
devotes himself ardently and unselfishly, and most practical in the 
suggestions presented to bring about the true higher education, 
that which shall make of the public school children better men and 
women, better citizens and patriots, and bring about throughout 
the nation a more beautiful public life. The basis is education 
in the love of the beanutifal, the cultivation of the art svirit. 

Mr. Mead showed, with illustrations, how a man’s career might be 
influenced by having had placed about his youth suggestions which 
appeal to an unrecognized talent within him, and also how his later 
career might be delayed and hampered by the very absencs of euch 
suggestions. Not alone are the ancient ideals of beauty abounding 
in the educational spirit, the present day has its needs and its 
nourishment. We should relate all that is best in the past to all 
that is struggling for expression in our midst. Whatever is pre- 
sented for the education of the children must be essentially pure 
and true. The trae education is brought about only as we indis- 
solubly unite what ia good, and pure, and true. 

Professor Edward S. Morse closed the programme of the morning 
exercises with an earnest plea for the beant'fal in the schoolroom. 
He thought that exterior advancement, particularly in gardens, 
should carry the movement beyond the walla of the schoolroom. 
Also, he advocated a cabinet of art treasures, which should be a 
moving museum, changed from month to month. The contents 
could be art treasures loaned by parents and friends for the pur- 
pose, and kept carefully guarded. Professor Morse spoke of the 
disciplinary effect of good eurroundings and refining influences. 
Each of the speakers commended the use of pictures, illustrative of 
lessons in history and geography, etc., but maintained that the pur- 
pose of the movement of schoolroom decoration was education by 
wathetic culture, appealing thereby to the purest and best within 
the child, rather than a purpose to instruct, or to awsken his criti- 
cal or discriminating faculties. The exhibition is to be continued 
during the week ending Saturday, November 10, and is free to the 
public on Saturday. An admission of twenty-five cents is required 
on other days. 


A. K. WHITCOMB, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lowell, Mass.: My in- 
spection of Hunt’s Geometry 
makes me think he has given us & 
suitable text-book for grammar 
schools. The author is 

A Public 

Benefactor. 


Is a text-book that will aid 


geometrical reasoning. 
100 pp. Boards. 


Hunt’s Concrete Geometry for Grammar Schools 


both teacher and pupil. The definitions and elementary 


concepts are to be taught concretely, by much measuring, by the making of models and 
diagrams by the pupil for himself, as suggested by the text or his own invention. At 
the same time his mental training is kept constantly in view as he becomes familiar with 
the language of the science—and learns to express his thoughts with clearness and pre- 
cision. To clear and practical expositions of some of the most important and useful 
fundamental propositions a few simple demonstrations are added as an introduction to 


Teachers’ price, 30 cts. 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 8-10: Northeastern Iowa Association, 
Waterloo. : 

November 8-10: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Superintendents, Indiavapolis. 

November 9: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

November 9-10: The Central Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Dayton. 

November 10: Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fall River. 

November 15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rutland. 

November 23-24: North Central Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Abilene. 

November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion. 

November 30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marietta. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26~29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 


sociation, St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Livingston. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Huron. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Superintendent F. E. Perham of Santa Anna 
presents a course of study that ie more specific and 
detailed, especially in reading and literature, than 
any that has come to our hands. In addition to 
the programme for school work, it contains numer- 
ous suggestions that make it easy for the teacher 
to secure and use the books to the best advantage. 


COLOBADO. 


The annual report of A. D. Shepard, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Arapahoe county, con- 
tains much interesting matter. The report shows 
the number of school age 32,100, a decrease of 
2,130; total number enrolled in public schools, 
23,934, an increase of 681; number enrolled in 
high schools, 1,296; number of teachers in graded 
schools is 496, an increase of 57 ; ungraded schools, 
139, an increase of 13; the average ealary of male 
teachers in graded schools is $107.95; females, 
$66; in ungraded schools, of male teachers, 
$41.14; female teachers, $40.42; the average 
salary of teachers in ungraded schools, west end 
of the county, $58.65; east end, $33.10. 

P. W. Search, formerly superintendent of the 
South Pueblo schools, was given a grand reception 
by the teachers and friends of the Los Angeles 
schools. Mr. Search goes to Los Angeles, under 
a five years’ contract, as superintendent, at a 
salary of $3,000. 

P. W. Bigelow, a post-graduate student of the 
University of Nebraska, has been added to the 
corps of teachers of the West Denver high school. 
He has part of the work in English and history. 


DELAWARE, 


The Wilmington report recently published gives 
an absolately complete table of attendance, the 
most perfect of the kind that we remember to 
have seen. A new, enriched, and modernizad 
course of instruction has been adopted by the 
board of education, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent J. W. Harlan. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association will 
hold ite next meeting at Springfield, December 26, 
27, and 28. Among the apeskers at the general 
sessions will be President Cook of Normal, Presi- 
devt Draper of Champaign, Nicholas Murray 
Batler, president of the N. E. A., Colonel F. W. 
Parker of Cook county normal, and A. R. Rbin- 
son of the Chicago manual training school, 

Illinois College entered upon a most successfal 
year, with a large increase in students and in 
courses of electives. 

At the state oratorical contest, Knox College 
carried of all the honors, and Knox alamni are 
jabilant. 

The new high school building at Marseilles will 
cost $10,000. 

Circulars have been just issued offering a 
** Teachers’ Course of Study in Pedagogy by Cor- 
respondence.’’ It is designed to lay out three 
terms of work, of three months each, from Sep- 
tember till June. Progressive teachers, who wiab 
to make a carefal study of present educational 
problems in a regular course of study, are invited 


THERE is more catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fora great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from ten 
drops to a teaspoonfal. It acts direct)y on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They 


offer one hundred dollara for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circolars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 
druggists, 


Sold by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HICH CRADE 


AND. CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


| HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe an America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
“MB lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
= used in ony, of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is a 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ey 


lutely 


to apply for circulars to Charles A. McMurry, 
Normal, Ill. 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the Decatar 
schools has been issued. Superintendent Eastman 
has been at the head of these schools for thirty-five 
years. The enrollment last year was 3,748; num- 
ber of teachers, 67. The report notes a percep- 
tible advance along all lines on the work of pre- 
vious years. 

The annual report of the schools of Aurora will 
be read with interest. It contains, besides the 
usual statietical reports, an able report by the sup- 
erintendent, J. H. Freeman, and special reporte by 
the principal of the high school, the supervisor of 
drawing, and the supervisor of music. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle bad the most 
successful year of ite history, reaching nearly 
10,000 readers. The new circular for the present 
year’s work is out, and may be had by addressing 
the manager, J. H. McCullough, Springfield. 

University extension is securing a firm hold at 
Peoria. The first course of lectures, on American 
literature, by Professor Nathan Batler of the Chi- 
cago Univereity was inaugurated October 8 with an 
audience numbering 350. The subject of the lec- 
ture was ‘‘ Longfellow.’? The board of education 
stands behind the movement, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the opening course. 


INDIANA, 


Superintendent R. I. Hamilton of Huutington 
has been largely instrumental in securing a course 
of study for the high school that has much elas- 
ticity, through the introduction of many electives. 


IOWA. 

Rowen Brothers of Des Moines have printed in 
pamphlet form the address of Henry Sabin, LL D., 
upon ‘‘ Horace Mann’s Country School,’’ making 
a document of genuine value to the educational 
world. It is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the country school discussion. 

MICHIGAN, 

The state mining school, at Houghton, issues 
the announcement for 1895-96 in a volume o 
215 pages, containing numerous charts, illustra- 
tions, etc. 


MARYLAND. 

Port Deposit bas a promising school with mill- 
ions behind it. The Tome Institute, founded by 
Mr. Jacob Tome, one of the wealthiest men of the 
state, has opened with a large faculty, weil ap- 
pointed buildings, and a good attendance. Mra. 
Charlotte Newell, widow of the much-resnected 
M. A. Newell of Baltimore, is in the faculty, 
-_ will lead the educational world to wish it 
w 


MISSOURI. 
The state has six holiday teachers’ associations, 
namely, the Northeast, North Central, Northwest, 
Sontheaat, South Central, and Southwest. 


NEW YORK. 

The |Teachers’ College in New York city is it 
its new building this year. This college makes a 
specialty of the scientific study of educational 
problems, to create a more intelligent interest in 
public education, to train expert teachers and pro- 
fessional superintendents. The new building is 
the most perfect and complete educational insti- 
tution of ita kind in the world. The faculty 
now numbers nearly forty. 

NEBRASKA. 

Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of Beatrice, in 
his very brief report to the school committee. 
** squared off,’’ in the language of the day, ard 
told them plainly how great was the need of being 
in line with all the most progressive ideas. He 
paid his respects in vigorous fashion to those daily 


pepers that have been attacking the ‘‘ fads.” He 
affirms that it is the newnese, rather than any in- 
herent defect in the new studies, that induces at- 
tracks upon them. His defence of drawing is 
masterly. 


> 


NEW JERSEY. 


Principal S. A. Goodenough of Scotch Plains 
has been elected principal of school No. 25, Jersey 
at Scotch Plains is filled by Mr. 

Principal Towne of Paterson has been elected 
principal of a Jersey City school. 

Principal George J. Vogel of New Providence 
has taken charge of the schools of Millburn, Short 
Hills, and Wyoming. His piece at New Provi- 
dence is supplied by Mr. H. W. Saxe. 

Manual training is receiving much attention at 
Vineland. Mr. H. J. Wightman is superin- 
tendent of these schools. 


OHIO. 


The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
Round Table met at Youngtown early in Ootober, 
with a large attendance. Departmental teaching 
in the grammar grades was advocated by - 
cipal James A. Leonard. The Pollard system of 
teaching primary reading was presented by Super- 
intendent R. P. Clark of Cortland, O., and 
aroused an earnest discussion. As a result, the 
Round Table determined to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the claims of all methods, both as to 
theory and results. A committee, consisting of 
Superintendents Sanor of East Liverpool, Trend- 
ley of Youngstown, and Sheaver of New Castle, 
was appointed to make the investigation and re- 
port at the next meeting, to be held in Allegheny 
the last week in January. W. H. Barr, supervisor 
of writing in the Youngstown school, presented the 
claims of vertical writing. He is an able advocate 
of this new style of writing, which has already 
been introduced in many echoola of the Round 
Table territory. Friday afternoon was devoted to 
the consideration of two features of the report of 
the committee of ten. ‘‘ Tables I., II., III., and 
IV.”’ was discussed by Superintendent John E. 
Morris, of Alliance, and ‘“‘ The Better Training of 
Teachers’? by Superintendent S. D, Sanor of 
East Liverpool. A citizens’ mass meeting on 
Friday evening was addressed by Professor George 
F. Jewett on ‘‘ What Are Your Children Read- 
ing?’’ “ The Mission of the Academy” was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. Tuckerman, of New Lyme; 
‘* The Mission of the Teachers’ Meeting,’’ by 
Superintendent J. S. Lowe, of Ashtabula; and 
‘*The Mission of Clark University,’’ by Superin- 
tendent E. Mackey, of Butler, Pa. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
met at Canton, October 13. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table has enlarged its 


|| territory and changed its name, It will hereafter 


inclade all that part of Ohio embraced in the 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association and Western 
West Virginia. The first semi-annual meeting 
— a at Barneaville, Ohio, October 18, 19, 
an 

The Western Ohio Round Table met at Dayton, 
October 4, 5, and 6. 

The Cleveland public library gives special at- 
tention to the adaptation of its opportunities to 


{| the needs of teachers and pupils. 


The programme of the Marietta meeting of the 
Eastern Ohio Teschers’ Association is as follows: 


Friday, November 30. Address of welcome, Rev. 
G. R. Gear, president of the board of education, Ma- 
rietta; Response, Superintendent H. B. Williams, 
Cambridge; President’s Inaugural Address —** The 
Public School Teacher of the Ohio Valley.”’ Superin- 
tendent E. E. Smock, Cumberland; Paper—‘‘ Nature 
Studies,’ Miss Martha J. Leslie, Steubenville; Dis- 
cussion, —— —— Zanesville, and Superintendent B T. 
Jones, Bellaire; Paper—‘ The Basis of School Disci- 
pline,” Superintendent J. W. Pfeiffer. Canal Dover; 
Discussion, Miss Maud Potts, Cadiz, and Superin- 
tendent J. E. Finefrock, Malvern; Lecture— * The 
Present Phase of the Indian Problem,” Mr. J. A. 
Leonard, Youngstown; reception at andrews Hall 
by Presideat and Mrs. J. W. Simpson. 

Saturday, December 1. Paper — ‘‘ The Improve- 
ment of the Teachers row in the Schools,” Superin- 
tendent J F. Fenton, Coshocton; Discussion, Super- 
intendent G. H. Deshier, McConnellsville, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Jeffers, Summerfield. 

General Discussion. From the following list of 
topics the association will choose three for discus- 
sion: 1. Report of the Conference on English to the 
Committe2of Ten. 2. Aimsof an Education. 3, Cor- 
relation of Studies. 4. How to Stimulate Indifferent 
Pupils. 5. Vertical Writing. 6. College Courses and 
Business Success. 7. The Ohio Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. 8. School Work at Home. 9. The Teachers’ 
Institute. 10. Music inthe Public Schools. Paper— 
‘The Returns We Are Making tothe State,” Super- 
intendent J. V. McMillen, Dennison; Song—*‘ My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee”; adjournment. 

N. B.—Through the courtesy of the peopie of Ma- 
rietta a complimentary excursion to Blennerhasset 
island will be arranged, so that all may visit this his- 
toric spot. The (railways entering Marietta will give 
a half- fare rate to this meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The report of the school board of Philadelphia 
contains a fine picture of the girls’ normal school, 
which is, without question, the finest large public 


school building in America. The success of Dr, 


We therefore advise teachers who are not 


Address 


EIGHT NUMBERS 
HAD 


Without Cost! 


at present subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Epv- 


CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the comirg year, to send in their orders at once. 
The mew subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JoURNAL 
for the balance of this year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 

The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
subscription beginning Jan, 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 
a portly one, too—of over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


Brooks, recently elected at an advaneed salary, is 
highly gratifying. Never before has a man who 
hed announced himself as practically retired from 
official life assumed the educational leadership of 
one of the largest cities in America, adding mata. 
tially to his professional fame. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Howard is building a $20,000 schoolhouse. 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle of South Dakota 
has a membership of 3,500. 

The enrollment in country and city schools is: 
the largest known in the history of the state. 

Professor H. M. Hoover goes to North Dakota 
in the interest uf ‘‘ The Working Teachers’ Li- 
brary,’ compiled by J. C. Thomas of Chicago, 

The State University at Vermilion has an at- 
tendance of 225 students. 

There ia a movement in the state to place the 
portrait of Washington in every school and to un- 
furl the flag above every schoolhouse. 

A. G. Crass, Mitchell, has left the schoolroom to 
take up educational work in general. He is now 
manager of ‘‘The Working Teachers’ Library” 
for the state. 

The state normal at Sioux Falls has an attend- 
ance of sixty students in the main department, and 
twenty-five in the school of shorthand. 

N. M. Hill, county superintendent of Yanktoa, 
has been obliged to quit active work on account 
of ill health. 


TEXAS. 


The Central high school of Galveston issues an 
annual called The Graduate, which is one of 
the most creditable publications of the kind in the 
country. Principal J. R. Gibson has cause frr jast 
pride in the journalistic ability of his pupils. 

The friends of Superintendent Alexander Hogg— 
North, South, East, and West—will be pleased to 
learn of the specially happy marriage of his daugh- 
ter Julia, a graduate of Lasell Seminary, Newton, 
Mass., to Mr. Powell of Chicago, at the home of. 
her parents at Fort Worth. 


WISCONSIN. 


Superintendent R. B. Dadgeon of Madison is- 
sues a report of which the city may well be proud. 
It not only presents the ordinary facts, figures, 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dts- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
Ssicians everywhere| 
prescribe tt. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. 
M. GRAy., Instructor in Logic and 


sychology ia 
St. Agnes’ School,*Albany, N. Y. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the fellowing testimoniale 
from our Subscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


* The first six parts of the Atlas are at hand. | do 
not see how they could be finer. They are ideal.” — 
JOAN R. SMITH, Principal H. S., Jackson, O. 


“I am so well pleased with the first four parts of 
the any | Atlas that 90 cents and 
coupons for Nos, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

—FRANK 8. REAGER, Orland, Cal. 


“T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inclose four 
coupons and 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop- 
ies as they are issued. I intend to have the complete 
publication.”—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt. 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“ Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and I am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2.” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 

“Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just pecs 
received, It is a great privilege to get so fine a wor 
@ price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 

and 3. 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I. 7: 
aa See page 318. 
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and advice regarding echool matters, but a clean- 
cat, vigorous treatment of educational questions. 
Among other things it; deals at some length with 
the report of the committee of ten, and in a man- 
ner that can bat be helpful to the schools of the 
city. Two features of the report are especially 
noticeable, —namely, the selections to be memor- 
ized by pupils and the outlines of lessons in geog- 
raphy, history, and nature study. 


WASHINGTON. 


Professor G. S. Silley, ex-president Washington 
State Agricultural College, has gone to Portland, 
Oregon, to engage in educational work. 

Professor John H. Heston, ex-president Wash- 
ington State Agricultural College, is the new su- 
perintendent of the Everett city schools. 

The teaching fraternity of Washington suffered 
a great loss from the death in August of Professor 
G. B. Johnson, superintendent Whatcom schools. 
Superintendent Johnson was a young man of much 
promise and well known in the state. 

In spite of the hard times, Chehalis has erected 
during the summer one of the best frame, eight- 
room school buildings in the state. Professor 
J. T. Forrest is the efficient superintendent at 
Chehalis. 

Aberdeen is fortunate in securing for the present 
year the services of ex-State Superintendent R. B. 
Bryan. 

The state educational ina\itutions have all opened 
with good attendance. 

Olympic University opened its doors for the 
first time September 18, under favorable condi- 
tions, President B. W. Brintnall reports the 
outlook to be very encouraging. 

Kalama is erecting a new school building. 

The Northwest Journal of Education has been 
purchased by Professor B. W. Brintnall, moved 
from Seattle to Olympia, and combined with the 
Pacific Coast School Journal. The publication of 
the combined journals will be continued by Pro- 
fessor Brintnall under the title of the Northwest 
Journal of Education. The consolidation gives 
the teachers of the Northwest a strong journal of 
large circulation. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Baily Post, G. A. R., presented flags to the 
public jschools of the city of Huntington recently. 
In many respecte it was the most remarkable ex- 
ercise of the kind ever witnessed in the state. The 


city officers, various secret orders, Second regi- 
ment, National Guards, city police, children of the 
the public schools, college cadets, and citizens gen- 
erally turned out in the parade. Patriotic songe 
were sung by the children, and addresses made by 
Superintendent James M. Lee, Mayor George I. 
Neal, Colonel Thomas C. Hodges of Marshall Col- 
lege, State Superintendent Lewis, and others. 

The biennial report of State Superintendent 
Lewis, now in preparation, will show a marked 
increase in the number of secondary schools. 

D. W. SHIELDS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Superintendent W. E. Buck, who has been in 
command of the educational forces of Manchester 
for many years, was never more efficient than 
to-day, judging from the ccnfidence of the public, 
the respect of the school board, and the loyalty of 
the teachers. He has recently presented to the 
school board a list of needed improvements, which 
shows that he knows what ought to be, and he 
has the courage to aim to bring it about. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The annual convention of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association opened in city hall, October 
26, and was largely attended. E. C. Adams, of 
Newburyport, presided. Rev. W. E. Gibbs, D D., 
offered prayer, and Mayor Ratter delivered an 
address of welcome. Henry F. Bailey, agent of 
the state board of education, made an address on 
**The Whole Boy in a Whole School.”? Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston spoke on ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Principles.’’ The following officers were elected : 
E. C. Adams of Newburyport, president; A. L. 
Goodwich of Salem, vice-president; Charles S. 
Davis of Lynn, secratary; X. D. Tingley, treas- 
urer; B. F. Dame of Lawrence, Mary Tappan of 
Haverhill, and Mr. Horton of Ipswich, councillors. 
At the afternoon session, Superintendent of 
Schools John B. G.fford of Peabody and Superin- 
tendent Burke of Lawrence addressed the primary 
and grammar section in city ball. The former 
spoke on ‘‘ Physica in Elementary Schools,’’ and 
the latter one‘ Literature for Elamentary Grades.”’ 
The high school section assembled in the high 
school building. William T. Bradbury of Cam- 
bridge high school spoke on the topic, ‘‘ Bricks 
Without Straw’’; Ray Greene Hauling of the 
English high school, Cambridge, on ‘‘ How May 


Close Articulation Between Secondary Scholars 
and Higher Institutions be Secured? ’”’ 

The attendance at the recent annual meeting of 
thr Hampden County Teachers’ Association in 
Springfield was the largest in years. The specia! 
attractions were the singing of the choral choir of 
the Second Congregational church of Holyoke, and 
the address by President Hall of Clark University 
on “The Practical Value of Child Stady for 
Teachers and Papils.’’ Resolutions were passed : 
(1) Approving the action of the state board of 
education in making a high school education or ite 
equivalent a prerequisite for admission to state 
normal schools. (2) Approving the recent legis- 
lation pertaining to the state certification of 
teachers. (3) Favoring a more permanent tenure 
of cffice for teachers doing good service. (4) 
Deprecating the breaking of contracts once ac- 
cepted between teachers and school committees; 
and (5) Favoring a more practical and strictly 
professional training in the work of normal 
echools. These officers were elected: President, 
Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield; vice-president, 
Superintendent W. H. Small of Palmer; secre. 
tary, Mies Beulah H. Belle of Holyoke; treas- 
urer, Principal F. W. Pease of Springfield. 

Middleborough is the banner town in the state 
in the matter of teachers’ meetings. The prin- 
cipals have a ‘‘ round table,’’ which meets monthly 
There is a pedagogical club that meets every Mon 
day night in term time; a monthly genera! 
teachers’ meeting; grade meetings monthly, i. ¢.. 
some grade meets the superintendent weekly, and 
the high school teachers meet weekly. Superin 
tendent Asher S. Jacoby has his teachers earn- 
estly at work. 

The report of Superintendent Lull of Quincy, 
in which he calls the attention of the board and of 
the public, not alone to what has been accom 
plished, but to the things that should be improved 
or undertaken at once, shows that this city has at 
the helm a man who does not propose to rest upon 
his laurels already won. It is one of the most 
equare-footed reports of the season. 

West Springfield hae established a teachers’ 
library, the school board members contributing 
thereto as much as all the teachers combined. It 
is understood that they will keep up this arrange- 
ment. 

Somerville evening schools teach 322 pupils, at a 
cost of $2,16950. The city has one man for 
every eighteen women teachers. 

Holyoke. —Mr. L’Amoureaux, a graduate of 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


Teachers seeking positions or 
No charge to school officers 


once. 


and circulars free. 


Address or call upon 
HIR. 


promotion should register at 
for services rendered. Forms 


AM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Colby University, in the class of 1894, has been 
elected principal of the new grammar echool at 
Elmwood.——A large number of Holyoke teach- 
ers attended the state institute at Springfield 
October 13.——Although the city has built two 
new grammar schools during the past year, yet 
the schools are still in a crowded condition. —— 
The evening schools opened October 15, and will 
continue ten weeks.——The school authorities are 
considering many reforms for the coming year. It 
is probable that the examinations will be reduced, 
so that much less time and worry will be spent on 
them.——The school board has placed itself on 
record of limiting the number of pupils to forty 
for each teacher. It has already made a rule to 
this effect, but it is impossible to enforce it for 
want of room for the pupils. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Almira Cleveland of Lakeville has been 
elected a member of the school board of Salisbury. 
Miss Cleveland \is a teacher of much experience, 
and her influence will be felt on the board. 

At the first meeting of the Salisbury school 
board, it was voted that hereafter all teachers 
employed by the town shall have received a cer- 
‘ificate from the state board of education, and that 
all teachers shall be competent to teach music. 
There is a new school of sociology at Hartford, 
with Dr. C. D. Hartranft as president. It is grad- 
ally to be made a centre of investigation, gather- 
ing material illustrative of past and present 
conditions with the view of ascertaining the under- 
lying formative laws producing growth and decay 
in the social organism ; instruction is to be 
given in all branches of social science as to facts 
and theories, methods of research, etc., in order 
that a body of competent teachers and reformers 
may be trained; it is designed to establish a centre 
for social literature which shall be both scientific 
and popular; a practical application is to be made 
of scientific conclusions. Applied sociology is the 
goal of the institution. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 


men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takea 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Ill. w 


WE call attention to the advertisement of Joseph 
Gillott & Sons’ pens in THE JOURNAL each week, 
The offisial announcement of the award on Gillott’s 
pens at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1893, is as follows : 


DEPARTMENT H. — MANUFACTURES. 


Exhibitor—JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Group 89, Class 564. 
Exhibit—‘* PENS.” 
— AWARD. — 

For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, 
it being fine grained and elastic; superior workman- 
ship, especially shown by the careful grinding, which 
leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering is 
excellent aud the action of the finished pens perfect. 

(Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
Individual Judge. 

Approved: H. I. KIMBALL, 

President Departmental Committee. 

Approved: JOHN BOYD THACHER, 

Chairman Executive Committee on Awards. 


[A more accurate or emphatic certificate of su- 
periority could not be made. } 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We desire to announce that our connection with 
Qaeen & Co., Incorporated, as joint managers of 
the Physical and Electrical Departments, 
ceased. BIDDLE, JR., 

JaMEs G. BIDDLE. 


Having been Manager for five years of the 
Sales Department, comprising Physical and Eleo- 
trical Instruments, I wish to state, in severing 
connection with Qaeen & Co., Incorporated. that 
my present address is 11 8. Fourth Street, Room 
28, Letters so directed will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and I shall be glad to communicate with 
prospective purchasers of Scientific Apparatus. 

JAMES G. BIDDLE. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 8, 1894. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
itle. Author. Publisher. Price.5 
Lucy Larcom. Lite Letters, and Diary - - Addison. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos’n.$1.2 
MasterandMan - - - * Wright. re 
Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book - 2 *- Anden. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. | 
for Beginners - - - Foster and 
History of Greece - - - - * Holm. 
American Book Co., N. Y. 1.25 
A uel to 
The Teacher’s Mentor - - = - = C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
The Story of the Civil War . © ete Le Ropes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.20 
t Latin Book D4 ba Col ar and Daniell. Ginn & Uo., Boston. 1,10 
Elementary Chemistry - - - - White. 1.10 
enative Exercises accompaD 
the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar) - Lewis. D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. 015 
A Geogra hical Reader- - - - - = Rupert. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. .65 
Portraits in Plaster. From the collection of Law- 
rence Hutton - - = = Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 6.00 
The Media of Euripides - Patterson. John P, Morton & Co., Louisville. 


ddresses, Religious, Literary, and 


Essays- - 
Poems for Young People - - - - - = 


Philips Brooks. 
Brooks (John Cotton). E. P. Dutton & Co.. N.Y. 2.00 
Bruen. Fleming H. Revell & Co.,N.¥. = .75 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue ScHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Mr. and Mrs. 
8. S. Curry, principals, has opened an unusually 
successful term in the Y. M. C. A. building, Bos- 
ton. It is the sixteenth year of the school, which 
has been more prosperous and meritorious each 


year. The evening classes and Saturday session 
for teachers is a marked feature of the institution, 
and deserves special commendation. 


SHORTHAND isa practical study in this age of 
time-economy. Aside from this, it is a beautiful 
study—one that compels admiration for the logic 
and analogy it involves—and as a discipline for the 
mind it is excellent. In a number of our large 
cities we now have business bigh schools, where 
shorthand, typewriting, and similar subjects are 
taught. The next step will be to introduce these 
studies into public schools generally. Mrs. Mary 
Aldersen Chandler, principal of the Normal Short- 
hand School, 212 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass., 
is enlisted in this work. She has developed a sys- 
tem of shorthand specially adapted for schools and 
colleges. A number of schools have already adop- 
ted it. The movement is right in accord with the 
present tendency toward practical education. 

— Pathfinder. 
ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and sto’ 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cem 


tral — 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
dotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instrnctions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 


criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticalars, which will explain how you may enter 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A pretty little French woman went into one 
of the newspaper offices, and with a positive air 
passed an advertisement through the window. The 
clerk looked at it for a moment, smiled, and then 
said: ‘* The English is a little bit awkward, mise. 
Would you like to make any changes ?’’ 

The pretty little woman tossed her head. ‘‘ No, 
m’sieur. I zink I knows how to write ze good 
Inglis.’’ 

The clerk smiled again. ‘‘All cight!’’ and he 
watched the little woman as she sailed out of the 


door. Next morning the ‘‘ad’’ appeared : 
PUPILS WANTED, — Mile Marcotte respectfully 
announces that she wishes to show her tongue to the 
young American ladies. 
—Boston Budget. 


‘‘a FBIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.” 

A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and after using it six weeks I believe myself cured 
of catarrh It is a most valuable remedy.—Joseph 
Stewart, 624 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My son was afilicted with catarrh. I induced 
him to try Ely’s Cream Balm, and the disagreea- 
ble catarrhal smell! all left him. He appears as 
well as any one.—J. C. Olmstead, Arcola, IIl. 


Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 


— One of the mysteries of humanity is the relac- 
tance with which a man buys a woman’s magazine 
for - wife and the eagerness with which he reade 
it.— 


lt 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP’? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
caree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Di whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrap, Twenty-five 
venta bottle. [w 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of ite subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or or registered letter to the publish- 


the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


order, 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pry the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
wi 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send 


it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 


Send me Part No. 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


BIND YOUR STOPDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 


Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra 
Half Morocco “ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


gilt finish), . 
“ 


+ $1.50 
2.00 


Gilt sides and back lettered. 
Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly for November isa number 
fall of interest, not merely to lovers of good liter- 
ature, but presents tte timely and urgent problem, 
“ How Can Reforms be Effected in the Govern- 


ment of American Cities,’ which question is very 
ably considered by H. C. Merwin in a paper en- 
titled, ‘‘ Tammany Points the Way,” and argues 
that the same agencies — efficient organization and 
leadership — which have assisted the New York 
city organization to do mach evil might be made 
equally helpfal in a good cause. To teachers and 
studente, Mr. H. E. Soudder’s paper on ‘‘ Aca- 
demic Treatment of Engiish’’ will be found very 
suggestive and valuable. Richard Burton consid- 
ers the dramatic impressionist, Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Fiction ie attractively presented in the fist 
ineta!ment of a striking two-part story, ‘‘ The 
Trumpeter,’’ by Mary Hallock Foote, and ‘‘Rosa: 
a Story of Sicilian Customs,”’ by Dr. Giuseppe Pitré 
of Palermo. The poems of the month are “ In- 
dian Sammer,’’ by John Vance Cheney, and “ The 
Kitten,”? by Marion Couthony Smith, and the de- 
partment of reviews is as full and varied as usual, 
as may also be said of the entertaining Contriba- 
tors’ Club. Price. $4.00 ayear: single copy, 35 
cent. Boston: Houghton, M:filin, & Co. 


— The North American Review for November 
opens with an article on ‘' The Fight on ths Yalu,’’ 
by Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, secretary of the U.S. 
Navy. He argues that the issue of this fight dem- 
onstrates the value of battleships rather than of 
cruisers as fighting vessels. The Japaneses minis- 
ter at Washington, Shushurino Karino, also far- 
nishes a paper on other phages of ‘‘ The War in the 
Orient.’? Two notable articles on the ‘‘ Possibil- 
ities of an Anglo-American Reunion,’”’ written re- 
spectively by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. N., 
and Captain Lord Charles Beresford of the Royal 
Navy, are certain to attract attention. Under 


| 
the title of “ How a Law is Made,” Senator John 


L. Mitchell of Wisconsin furnishes an interest; 
and attractive article, describing the course ee 
bill through congress. ‘‘ The Business Revival” 
forms the subject of four papers by the presidents 
of the Chambers of Commerce at Boston, Cinein- 
nati, New Orleans, and the president of the Mer 
chants’ Exchange at St. Louis. The Rey. Bisho, 
Stephen M. Merrill of the Methodist Episcop 
charch deals with the “ Evolution of Politic! 
Parties”; Max © Rell describes the difference 
between “ French and Anglo-Saxon Immorality” 
in a vivacious paper; Amelia E Barr 4 
Modern Novel”; and Charles Dickens 
writes most entertainingly of ‘* Pablic Dinner, in 
London, Past and Present.’’ Ocher topics treated 
are: Edacating a Danghter,’’ by Elizabeth 
land; ‘‘ Free Coinage in Mexico,’’ by Clande N. 
Bennett ; ‘‘ For a Suppre:sion of City Noises,” by 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr. ; and ‘* Prolonging Life,” by 
William Kinnear. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents 
single. New York, 3 East 14th street. 


—The Forum for November opens with ap 
article on ‘‘ The Political Career and Character of 
David B. Hill,” by an anonymous writer, H, 
contends that Hill’s prominence is a bad augury 
for the Democratic party. Another political article 
is by Henry L. Nelson on “ William L. Wilson ag 
a Tariff Reform Leader.’’ ere is a clear and 
forcible argument also, by ex-Senator George F, 
Edmunds, on the question, ‘‘ Should United States 
Senators be Elected by the People?’’ He oon. 
tends that the method adopted by the fathers is 
better than any that has been proposed. Many 
members of the senate have been firat members of 
the house of representatives; men who have been 
endorsed by the people. The other papers of the 
month are: ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes,”’ by John 
W. Chadwick; ‘‘Impotence of Uhurches in a 
Manufacturing Town,’’ by Rev. W. B. Hale; 
‘*George Ianess: the Man and His Work,” by 
Montgomery Schuyler; ‘* The War, and 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


E:ducational 


HERE IS YOUR 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. i I 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. ee 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break an 
‘measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


Each part will contain 


; By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 16 NOW READY. 


rint Cut it out and send or bring it to 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond w! 


our office with 
th the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Never order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mas 
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LONG STRING 
of diseases and de 
rangementshave their 
origin in torpor of the 
liver. Deranged ap- 
— constipation, 

eadache, sour stom- 
ach, gassy belchings, 
indigestion, or dys- 
pepsia, are due to 
Uy sluggish liver. 

Mr. JoHN A. De 
Berry, U. S. Inspect- 
or of Immigration 
at ere, fi 
writes as tollows: 
“ From early childhood I suffered from a slug- 
gish liver. Doctors’ prescriptions and patent 
medicines afforded only temporary relief. I 
tried Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, taking 
three at night and two after dinner every day 
for two weeks and then one “ Pellet” every 
day for two months. I have in six months in- 
creased in solid flesh, twenty-six pounds. I 
am in better health than I have been since 
childhood. Drowsiness and unpleasant feel- 
ings after meals have completely disappeared. 

fully yours, 


After : a Military Stady,’’ by Colonel T. A. Dodge; 
‘* Thackeray’s Place in Literature,’’ by Frederic 
Harrison; ‘‘ The Temperance Problem : Past and 
Fature,’’ by E. R. L. Gould; ‘‘How the New 
York Death Rate was Reduced,’’ by Nathan 
Straus; ‘*‘ The ,Wage- Earners’ Loss During the 
Depression,’ by Samuel W. Dike; and ‘ Facts 
Touching a Revival of Business.’’ Price, $5.00 a 
year; 50 cents a single copy. New York, Union 
square: The Forum Publishing Company. 


— The November EKclectic Magazine has a lead- 
ing article by Mr. Gladstone on “‘ True nnd False 
Conceptions of the Atonement.’’ Mr. Lawrence 
Irwell compares the popular idea of evolution with 
its real meaning. The title of his able article is 


‘* What Evolution Teaches.’’ Rev. A Osborne 
Jay writes an altruistic paper on ‘‘ The East End 
and Crime.’’ There is a review of Professor 
Drummond’s ‘‘ Ascent of Man.’’ Papers on travel 
are very interesting and include Mr. Savage Lan- 
dor’s ‘‘ Journey to the Sacred Mountain of China.’’ 
There is also Mr. Alfred Austin’s interesting de- 
scription of his first visit to Ireland, and ‘‘ A Trip 
to Bosnia-Herzegovina,’’ by M. de Blowitz. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s ‘‘ Antiquarian Ramble in 
Paris’’ will be welcome to admirers ef his pleasant 
style, and among lighter sketches we recommend 
a Character Note’? on ‘‘The New Woman,’’ 
** From Weir to Mill,’’ by a Son of the Marshes, 
and Alice Cameron’s ‘‘ Day in Camp,’’ from ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Rajputana.’’ Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. New York, 144 8th 
street: E. R. Pelton. 


When a woman is at her best, mentally and 


- physically, is a question which receives adequate 


answer at the hands of such representative women 
as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mra. Burton Harrison, ‘* Octave 
Thanet,” ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,’’ Mary Mapes Dodge, 
and others in the November Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Good fiction is aJtonic, and the serial story, ‘‘A 
Minister of the World,’® by Caroline Atwater 
Mason, for which William T. Smedley has pre- 
pared some charming illustrations, will prove one 
of the best. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney contributes 
another interesting ‘Friendly Letter to Girl 
Friends,’”’ and Mrs. Burton Kingsland writes of 
the social laws which govern the ‘‘ Introduction of 
a Girl to Society.”” Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
contributes a dainty poem, and Mary Chahoon a 
Thanksgiving story, ‘‘ The ‘Sociable’ at Barnes’ 
Corners.’”’ The Christmas anthem by Bruno Os 
car Klein, which won the prize in the Journal’s 
Musical Series, is given. The ed.tor discusses the 
financial problems that have beset the nation during 
the past year, applying their effects upon women 
in the home. Maria Parloa writes of ‘‘ Heat and 
Light in France,’’ Mrs. Mallon of ‘‘ Gracefal Din- 
ner Gowns,’’ Miss Hooper of ‘‘ Frocks for Girls of 
All Ages,”’ Helen Jay of ‘‘ The Work of a Farm- 
er’s Wife,’’ and Elizabeth Robinson Scovil of 
‘Thaksgiving for the Children.’’ The Cartis 
Pablishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.00 per 
year. 

— The November number of Romance opens 
with a seasonable and thrilling story of a riot in 
China. Among its other contents are a touching 
love story by Arstne Houssaye; stories of adven- 
ture in the wild Southwest and in the forests of 
Maine; a humorous tale from the German; a 
strong plea for the birds, in the guise of a charm- 
ing tale by Alphonse Daudet; and a powerfal 
narrative of love and guilt by Heileman Wilson. 
The special feature of the issue is a group of three 
** Stories of the Home,’’ one of which is appropri- 
ate to Thankegiving day. Romance is now only $1 
a year. Romance Publishing Company, Clinton 
Hall, Astor place, New York. 


— The fall namber of the International Journal 
of Ethics, the first number of volume V., opens 
with an admirable paper on “ Luxury,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgewick of Cambridge, England, 
jn which he analyzes and replies to the attacks 


upon luxurious living. ‘‘ Women in the Comma- 
nity and in the Family” is the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered before the East London Ethical 
Society by Mary S. Jilliland, in which she sets 


orth, wich mach skill, earnestness, and frankness, 


he ideas upon the question which dominate so 
largely the women who are engaged in social work. 
Other papers in the namber are by F. H. Bradley 
of Oxford, upon “The Limits of Individual and 
National Self-sacrifice ” ; by Edmund Montgom- 
ery of Hempstead, Texas, upon the ‘‘Relations of 
Ethics and Biology’’; and by E. E. Constance 
Jones of Cambridge, England, upon “ Rational 
Hedonism.” The number also contains another 
contribution to the series of Italian papers which 
have been such a valuable feature of the Journal 
of Ethics, by Luigi Ferri of the University of 

upon ‘‘ Natioual Character and Classicism 
in Italian Philosophy.” There is also a note by 
William Chauncy Langford, upon ‘‘ Italy and the 
Papacy.” Philadelphia: The International Jour- 
nal of Ethice. Quarterly; $2 50 yearly. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Science Review tor October; terms, $2.00 
&@ year. Philadelphia: 147 No. 10th Street. 8 

Cassell’s Family Magazine tor November; terms, 

i New York ; The Cassell Publishing 

Popular Sctence Monthly for November; terms, 
$5.00 a year, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Romance tor November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Romance Publishing Company. 

The Century Magazine for November; terms, $4.00 
New York: The Century Company. 

he of Reviews for November; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York: 13 Astor place. 
he Catholic World for November; terms, $3.00 a 

year. New York. 

The New England Kitchen tor October; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 

The Homiletic Review tor November; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

New England Magazine for November ; 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

Atlantic Monthly tor November; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Forum tor November; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

Pall Mall Gazette for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: International News Company. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. ate 
Michigan Mining School. 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surve ing, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field eo - 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalog write to 

w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh roe begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


S U PPOS E lam not a graduate, teachers write us over and over again, will you admit me te 
your Lo, mga ? Why, of course. Graduation is only one of several things that count 
in estimating a teacher’s value. There are schools with arbitrary by-laws that only normal graduates 
shall be employed in lower de ents and only college graduates in the higher, but at present such by- 
laws are rare, and generally all a school asks is to be convinced that a candidate can do the work we 
Now of this a diploma is one indication. | AM NOT the persistence to complete a course in a 
The fact that a teacher has the ability and normal school or college counts so far, 
and the 1ecognized value of the course itself counts one in addition. These are good oo iar as they go. But 
colleges have graduated fools, and normal schools have given Se to teachers unfit to enter the 


schooiroom. 80 diplomas are notenough. The best of recommendations is 
successful experience, and that counts even where one i8 Not.... .... ..0+ .eee A G RAD UATE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY at once 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGo. 


and FO R El CN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New land, and has pemes & national reputation. We recei 1 
tone of oe grade, and = ory from abroad. the amin 
resent Manager, he sec members es, an aggregate of $1 calls 
for tenchers have never been so numerous as during ‘the current year. van one 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that I am 
elected to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me) three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 


Yours very truly, 
Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. JEssE B. MowRy. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon nia GROUSE. bee” 


Charges No Registration Fee, postage 
UNION SCHOO BU E U only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 
ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 


2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West New YorxK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter a 

w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


w 

QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ——- address the 

Principal, w A. G. YDEN. A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For eoteiogs, address the 
A 


FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 


Principal, w D. B. GAR, Ph D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. @. Principal 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. mpelte gymnasium ; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien 
tific. durable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men editors. and othors now using it. 
lilustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th Street, New York. i13teow 


ife Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box 8. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
rice, 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 


may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
fan ty express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tf 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


H date 

and Recitations 72 

Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 

w GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Bet, 1966) 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


urto: © Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave.,; 382 Church St., 12014 So.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Mass. | New York, Ohicago, Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gai. Washington, D. 0. 


fe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


AGENCY 


Afiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P, I MERRILL, Mer. Chicag 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


[eow] 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
tone REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


e to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
ae staiiasiaaa HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


> 4 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 87 West 10th St., NewYork. 

Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors, musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 

and no calls forany others. If you are swre you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positio C. RUGGLES & CO. (Palage Bite.) 


hin, change m 
and those wishing change lw 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


apn increased , should 
ea chers’ en CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
T Ag cv Oldest and best known in U. S. 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


jans, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
‘amilies, and Churches, Circulars of 

wanted for advanced 

Lady Teachers Grammar and High 

School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. 
Best references turn 
BE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
Twentieth 8t.| Address atonce National Educational 
w ORE cITYyY. ROBERT L. Myers, Manage 
qa year. w 


‘REAU OF EDUCATION, Teachers’ B 
Teachers Walled. | ‘tora Yuan: 
w 


Somerset Street, Boston. 
HreaM OncuTT. Manager- 

Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 


General Agents to control agents at home, 
Prof. 
Wanted, for Dictionary of U. 8. History,”’ by Pro oon have 
oe new yearly subscription. 
» 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


r 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
mention this Journal. 
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COLLEGE HISTORIES OF ART SERIES. 


A Histor yY of Painting. (Now ready.) By Prof. Joun C. 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. With Frontispiece and 109 illus- 


trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The object of the series is to furnish clear, concise histories of the different Arts for 


use as text-books in Schools and Colleges. 
met, each volume of the Series is to be written by a College Professor teaching in the de- 


partment of which he writes, and presumably well qualified for his task. The Text will be 
critical as well as historical. The books are to be small, in accordance with the amount of 
time usually given to the study of Art in Schools and Colleges ; each will consist of about 


250 pages, very freely illustrated. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 
By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is ‘he key to the true mett od of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURS B’ 
T. 


by JoHN W. 1UFTS and H. E. Hou’ 
Pupils by this system soon learn the relation ef each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of (une and of time that they can never forget ’—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publicztions for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO «PHILADELPHIA 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosePH B. WITHERBRE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . , ‘ 85 cts. 
Correspondence invited. 


_QA. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 2°3 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge lozy, Zoology, 
in Schools avd Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no coilection ¢f equal excellence as the 
War hington Schoo! Col:ection have ever be- 
fore been ff-1ed Ip this couptry at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

BELI+F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu ar describing Grand Cafi n, Vosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States. with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled «nm correct curvature 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITE*. A govad price pa'd for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 


the entire fiod” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
eow EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


9UST PUBLISHED: 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and ‘comprehensive arrange 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F, WILLIS, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis 
By JaMeEs F. WiLLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inva 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soo 
become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper: price, 25 cents, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Lessons in Psychology. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT 
DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECON DAR Y SCHOOLS sath 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., . 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 
CLoTH. 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our 
> » $1. price is onl 1.00 postpai 
Subscribers to this paper. 


Alvopy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
who will send us one new subscription at $2 50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, G04 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Cuonuuce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


IEANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of teachers and Amanu 
enses. 
Shorthand Teachers for pub'ic aud private schools in demand. Course six 
mo q 
beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading 
schools. Salaries good, Correspond.nce solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSO 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * Youth’s Companion.’’) 


In order that the text-book need shall be well | 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomscoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 


‘ces. Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
| Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
| @uthorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agence fo Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications 
Removed from 144 Tremopt St. to 
ow 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITZ & Co, 
HacHETTE & Ure. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co., etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 


from the European book centres. 
w G. A. KOKHLER & CO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course. ed } Mental and 
3. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth 8t., New York, 
Pt BLI 


— 8H 
BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
CULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Kxperiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Vertical Writing, 
JACKSON SYSTEM—Only Authorized Edition. 


New Copy Books issued Octuber 15'h with the 

1ew hygiepvic-in'ed paper. Per dczen, 96 cents. 

Sample set. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid 
WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 

eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. WY. City, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pupils 


quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 


Rv ALBERT E WInsHIP. A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE Contains an Outline of His. 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Uen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
+ Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
By Honack H, MorGAN, St. Louis, 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 sents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
WHITE and A. C, RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat enve|:pe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
w 83 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 


EW [ANTATAS 
()PERETTAS 


REVOLT OF THE TOYS” 


H. W. HART. The most 7) and amusing Christmas 
Cantata of the season. Solos and Uhoruses. Bright, 


Per doz, $1.80, not postpaid. 
‘6 The King of Peace ” 


ROSABEL. Anew Christmas service for Sunday Schools. 


Hymns, carols, recitations, etc. 
¥ 6 cents. $4 per 100, not postpaid. 


**CAUGHT NAPPING”’ 


L. R. Lewis. Asparkling juvenile operetta for Christ 
mas. Brimfal of pretty music and good dialogues. 


80 cents. Per.doz. $3, not postpaid. 


“CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEFS ” 


L. R. and Mrs. A. G, Lewis. A musical dialogue for nse 
at Christrmas-tree festivals. Songs and dialogues, 


20 cents. Per doz $1.80 not postpaid. 
‘+s Wonderful Christmas Tree ”’ 


J.C. JonNSON. A brilliant cantata, filled wi h pleasant 
excitement from beginning to end. 
40 cents. Per dez, $3.60, not postpaid. 
‘* TABLES TURNED, or A CHRISTMAS 
FOR SANTA CLAUS” 


Mieses EMERSON and Brown. A melodious, amusing 
cantata for children. Bright music and dialogue. 


80 cents, Per doz. $3, not postpaid . 
* CALLIE’S CHRISTMAS” 


MARBLEand Hop@rs Easy and charming operetta for 
children One male and six female characters. 


Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, 60 cents. Per doz. not post- 
paid, Paper $4.66, Cloth $5.40. 


Christmas Eve” 
GapDB. Short cantata for alto, solo, and chorus. 
85 cents. Per doz $3.12, not postpaid. 
“CHRISTMAS CIFT”’ 


ROSABEL. Pleasing cantata for children. 
15 cents. Per doz. $1.44, not postpaid. 
‘*Good Ttdings” 
ROSABEL. For Sunday Schools and juvenile classes. 
25 cents. Per doz $2.40, not postpaid. 


**MARY’S STOCKING’’ 
SHOGREN. Illustrating Christmas Eve in Sweden. 
20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. 

Message of Christmas ’’ 
TOWNE. Cantata, with solos, duets, quartets, choruses. 
30 cents. Per doz. $3, not postpaid. 

Single copies sent postpaid on receipt ice. 
ctreulars of alj Cantatas and 
eretias, 
AGENTS for Knabe and Fischer Pianos. and the self- 
playing “Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, Strings, 
etc,, send to John U. Haynes & VUo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St , Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., NEw YORK. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES LEFT 


Fisher’s Essontials of Geography 


For 1893-94, 


Including 


Geographical News of the Year 
For 1893-94. 


Begular 
50 cents. We will send them, postpaid, 


as long as they last, at 25 cts. each. 
Order at once. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OU., 
tft 3 Somerset Boato~ 


Just Published: 
PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
morai embodied in each, and thus through the child's 
= ural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 

esson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Paper; price 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
tf 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 SOMERSET. ST., BosTON. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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